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' ' Through the perils of chance 
May thy front be unnltered, thy courage elate 1 " 

Campbell. 

LF against the world ! " 

his bold challenge was made in a 

e entrance-hall,' floored* and wains- 

ed with oak, which age had darkened, 

but not decayed. The three treble laughs that 
followed it — the loudest of which came from the 
speaker-^rang through the place, and were echoed 
again and again from the long dark passages that 
led away from it. The hall itself would have been 
dim, with its black walls and narrow windows, had 
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not the great door leading to the lawn stood open, as 
it generally did in summer, and let a broad flood of 
sunshine in to light up the room, and be reflected 
from the suits of old armour which garnished the 
oak. It was reflected, too, from the bright figure of 
the girl who had spoken. She was tall and shapely, 
with rounded curves and plenty of action — having the 
figure of a woman with the face of a child. She was 
full-grown, though in reality but fourteen years old. 
Her hair was light brown, and limp, and although 
it was not in any way fastened up, it was neither 
long enough nor flowing enough to be inconvenient. 
Her eyes were a dark grey — ^lively — not dreamy, as 
eyes of that colour often are, shaded by long dark 
lashes. She had a saucy mouth, with a frequent 
pout which sent the full chin underneath too far out 
to look symmetrical. Hester Camsew often enjoyed, 
amongst her other pleasures, a look at herself in a 
mirror, and fully appreciated her clear rich com- 
plexion ; but she would never have dreamt of re* 
straining any motion because it distorted her face or 
figure. 

*' Myself against the world ! " she repeated, wrench- 
ing a croquet mallet from its stand and swinging it 
around above her head as if it were indeed a war* 
club. The next minute she Was sending two balls 
rolling across the polished floor. 

**0h, Hester!'* exclaimed bne of the other girls, 
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who were both some years her seniors, "Emma 
spent a couple of hours upon the floor this morn- 
ing ! " 

" Never mind, Joan» Plenty of exercise is good 
for everybody, and I'll rub it up again myself, if you 
like ; " and quite unconcerned she gave each ball a 
blow that sent it flying through the doorway on to 
the gravelled drive. 

" Come along, Joan," said the sister who had not 
spoken before, " we will see if we cannot show her 
that the world may possibly be too much for her, 
even when it is represented by such insignificant 
persons as you and me." 

The croqufet ground to which they followed Hester 
was in front of the house, commanding a lovely view, 
and one as rare in the district as it was lovely, for It 
had a wealth of wood and water, a charm lacking 
elsewhere for nailes around. 

The house itself was a sturdy structure of no par- 
ticular period, apparently the product of a practical 
rather than an artistic mind, but looking large 
enough to promise perplexity to unwary guests. In 
reality, though built in times when prodigality as 
regards ground floors was more practised than at 
present, it was not inconvenient, perhaps because its 
successive occupiers had made but few attempts 
towards " improving " it. 

The lawn was open, but bn either side of the house 
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spread a grove of trees, not kingly oaks or heaven* 
aspiring elms, but still trees and shrubs that grew 
thickly enough to hide the stables and all the out' 
buildings belonging to the farm. 

The girls stood for a moment beside the naiK 
studded central door, where some rising ground cut 
off the view on the right hand, but on the left it was 
no land-locked water that their eyes rested upon with 
satisfaction, but the glorious blue of the broad 
Atlantic. 

A sunk fence divided the lawn from a meadow 
which was l)egirt by trees, and at the other end of 
which there were large entrance-gates, the posts 
being surmounted by nameless birds cut in granite, 
copies of the crest. which had decorated the ancient 
Carnsews when they, like Hester, felt disposed to 
defy the world. 

These stone representatives of the family's dignity 
must have been of unsurpassable hideousness when 
they were new, but time had laid a kindly hand upon 
them, and by softening colour and outline had ren- 
dered it possible for artistic Joan to regard them as 
ornaments, while to Mary and Hester they were 
objects of great admiration and affection. 

The planting had been done by some one with a 
good eye for landscape gardening ; but although the 
trees were small they were old, and even the girls 
themselves did not know to which of their ancestors 
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they owed these treasures which they valued so 
highly. The sea was not more than a quarter of a 
mile distant, but on the lower ground between it and 
the house there was a little clump of trees whose 
topmost boughs broke the waste of waters, but did 
not reach the lengthened curve df the horizon. 
Further off in the front there were little plantations 
too, behind which arose headland anid bill glowing 
with reaches of waving corn or flecked with grazing 
sheep. In the distance there was neither tree nor 
bush to crown the rounded stretches of upland that 
spread themselves against the sky. 

'* I can play better here than I can at school," said 
Hester, as she made a first very successful stroke^ 
*' There one is not free to use one's lungs to advan- 
tage, as of course it would not be pleasant to have 
the policeman from round the comer appear at the 
gate, ready to do or die in the defence of somebody's 
life or property. I am not afraid of startling the 
people on board that steamer," she added, looking 
towards one that made its way up the channel, " or 
if I did they would not think of putting ashore to see 
what is the matter; and there is no other human 
habitation in sight." 

" Nevertheless I hope you will not think it neces- 
sary to test the strength of your lungs at present," 
said Mary, as a peacock's shrill cry answered 
Hester's sounding laugh. "Aunt Emily is sure to 
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be taking her afternoon nap, and you know that 
wretched peacock's scream always wakes her at 
once." 

Hester pitched her laughs in a lower key, and the 
game went on seriously, for the girls were too earnest 
to slight even a game of croqufet with each other. 

At length the round of hoops was made, and 
Hester prepared to send her balls to the winning 
post, when a fat little spaniel lazily dragged himself 
across the drive and composedly lay down to enjoy 
the sunshine directly in her way. 

"What impertinence, sir," she said, going over 
and shaking her head at him. ''Jump up and go 
away this instant." 

The dog languidly beat his tail against the ground 
in acknowledgment of the notice bestowed on him, 
but made no attempt to move. 

There was a general laugh at this. 

" Now, Sport, that is what I call adding insult to 
injury. Mary, I wish you would stir him up and run 
a race with him while I hit the post. I declare he 
will soon get apoplectic if we do not take strong 
measures," 

" Thank you, you are very kind ; but it is much 
too hot for such exercise," 

So Hester gave Sport sundry pushes with her 
mallet, accompanied by a scolding delivered in the 
most amiable voice, which at last induced him to 
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retire to the drive. She then gave her blows, but, 
alas! she failed to bring her second ball to the post, 
and a minute later the clapping of her sister's hands 
announced her defeat. 

*' Start with the idea of conquering something a 
little less than the world ! " exclaimed Mary. 

** Why ? It is a great deal better to have a brave 
heart and believe till thQ \Mt that you can't be 
beaten, than to go doubting along all your way. 
Besides, I should not have lost the game, I dare say, 
if it had not been for that troublesome Sport — com- 
ing and disturbing me, and then going off to stretch 
himself on the gravel with the air of a martyr, 
making me feel reproached for turning him off the 
pleasant lawn. We will begin again." 

However, just as she was about to strike her ball 
she threw up her head and, after listening a moment, 
exclaimed, " * Surely down the avenue of chestnuts I 
can hear a horseman ride !"* 

** If by that high-flown language you mean to 
denominate those half-dead scrubby little blbwnraway 
oaks and sycamores that Papa has attempted to grow 
beyond the gates, your imagination must be pretty 
strong," said Mary, , , 

** Thank God for it ! "cried Hester, laughing, " as 
the servants always say in their letters after * as it 
leaves me at present.'" 

** I think it would be sensible of Papa if he were to 
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have them taken up again," said Mary. " Half of 
them will persist in dying every year ; and none of 
them can ever get to any size." 

" I would not have one of them taken up," cried 
Hester, passionately. ** If four of them are alive in a 
hundred years' time it will be worth having had them 
planted over and over three or four times. It is our 
duty to provide something for coming generations, as 
so much as been done for us. Do you suppose these 
around sprung up like mushrooms ? I only wish I 
knew who took that trouble for us. It is a pity they 
bear no stamp themselves to tell us, like the coin, 
* Alfred commanded me to be made ! ' " 

*' Mrs. Markham, chapter X., sentence four, recol- 
lected f|X)m earliest infancy," called out a sententious 
voice behind her. 

Turning quickly round she confronted a boy of 
fifteen, "Oh, Philip, when you have the place you 
will never cut down any timber, will you ? " 

"I sha!n't have any on it to take down, unfor- 
tunately," said her brother in a careless way; "but 
I don't know what I may do for- firewood some 
Christmas." 

" I know you never will," she exclaimed. 

Crossing the meadow was now to be seen the 
" horseman " Hester had heard. 

" Hullo, here's Samuel Truscott coming ! " ex- 
claimed Philip, going to the gate and holding it open 
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for the stranger, to whom he stretched up his hand 
in hospitable welcome. 

A look of weariness passed over each girl's face, 
rapidly suppressed however, and Mary only hummed 
to herself, too softly to be heard by the gentleman : 
*' There's a cloud in. the sunniest day." 

A man who had been working in the -garden ap- 
proached and led away the horse, while Mr. Truscott, 
with a jerky movement and sprightly voice, saluted 
the young ladies. 

*' Good afternoon, Joan. You're trying this 
croquet ? Good afternoon, Mary. And what kind 
of a hand do you make at it ? Eh ? Good after- 
noon, Hester. How she's grown ! " 

" Would you and Philip like to try a game ? " 
suggested Joan. " We have just finished one." 

** Eh ? What do you say to it, Philip ? I've no 
objection ; you'll find me e.asy enough to beat, my 
boy. Ha, ha ! I've never had anything to do with 
it. But there can't be any harm in trying, Joan, can 
there ? " 

" Certainly not," said Joan. 

" There's no disgrace in being beaten when you've 
done your best, is there, Mary ? The most clever of 
us can only do our best." 

" I suppose so," doubtfully assented Mary. 

Hester felt suddenly disgusted with her own senti- 
ment, and turned to go indoors, but was stayed by — '- 
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**You surprise me, Hester, Indeed you do. I 
had no idea you had grown such a great girl. Quite 
a woman, eh, Joan ? " 

" I don't want to be a woman," said Hester, petu- 
lantly. 

Both her sisters smiled a little. Hester had been 
permitted to choose the make of her own dresses for 
the coming season, and had shown a decided prefer- 
ence for very *' grown-up " costumes, 

** You can't help it, that is one thing, sure enough, 
eh, Philip ? Shall we begin, my boy ? " 

The young ladies, thus dismissed, turned to the 
house, and were beckoned to one of the lower win- 
dows by an old lady. 

'* Come in to tea with me presently, my dears," 
she said. 

** Thank you. Aunt," said Joan, adding, " Samuel 
Truscott is here." 

" Yes, I saw him come." The same look of 
weariness was reflected from the old lady's face 
as had overshadowed her nieces' on their visitor's 
arrival. 



CHAPTER ir. 

THREE GENERATIONS. 

IOME explanation is necessary respect- 
ing Caervean and its inhabitants. The 
present owner of the house, and two 
or three adjoining farms, was a Mr. 
Samuel Carnsew, »ged seventy-eight. This gentle- 
man had farmed his. pwn land with considerable 
practical ability until he reached the age of sixty. 
In his youth he bad had dim visions of restoring the 
family to something of its ancient influence in the 
neighbourhood, and judging that the acquisition of 
wealth was the surest means of securing it, he 
decided not to marry till he was in what he con- 
sidered a position to do so. Not, however, being of 
a daring nature, he attempted no bold speculations to 
gain his end, but contented himself with attending 
to his farm and living habitually well within his 
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income, a plan of life which had certainly failed to 
prove attractive to any of his ancestors for a con- 
siderable period ; and although he did not exactly add 
field to field, he put aside one hundred pounds after 
another. Still he did not marry, and gradually the 
means changed to the end itself, and the desire 
for influence became a desire of obtaining more 
money. 

A fall from his horse, followed by a lengthened 
illness, at last induced him to retire upon his savings. 
He reserved one end of his house, and let the rest 
and the land to his nephew, Edwin Carnsew, who 
accordingly brought his wife and children there to 
reside. 

Unfortunately for himself and his relatives the elder 
gentleman had failed to use his talents in any way but 
farming,so they had withered and shrunk till they were 
insufficient to take in any outside interest. When he 
recovered his old measure of health and he had no 
longer an estate to look after, he found himself with 
absolutely nothing upon which to employ his time 
or thoughts but his garden and his bank-book. By 
degrees his man, who continued to live with him 
year after year, took almost all the planning and 
direction of the garden out of his hands. Nothing 
could deprive him of the resource of the pass-book, 
but the variations in that were now so rare and 
trifling compared to what they had once been, that 
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it was not the solace for his old age that might have 
been wished for, and in course of time such constant 
study of what was in reality quite plain produced a 
curious effect. The figures would assume a different 
meaning to him from the one they had for every one 
else. 

In vaiii the maiden sister, who had always kept his 
house for him, urged more exercise and employment* 
Physically he was a strong man still, but all energy 
of will was lacking, and obstinacy alone remained. 
The house had not been separated into two, *' for it is 
not like strangers living together, and of course when 
it comes to your father it will be only occupied by 
yourselves again," as Aunt Emily said to her nieces. 
Only each family had its own rooms. 

Mr. Carnsew had but one other nephew, Samuel 
Truscott, the son of a sister who, somewhat late in 
life, had married, as her family considered, beneath 
her, although her husband was fairly well off. They 
had not ignored her, but the feeling that she had 
" done badly " had clogged the wheds of intercourse. 
Since the death of his parents, however, the sort 
seemed anxious to enter into a more cordial friend- 
ship with his relations, who also appeared willing to 
let bygones be bygones, and now he too occupied a 
farm of his uncle's, distant some seven miles from 
Caervean. 

Mr. Carnsew, having thought from the time that 
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Joan was seventeen that it was high time she was 
marriedi entertained rather vague views of her be- 
coming Mrs. Truscott ; which, however, he did not 
thrust unpleasantly forward in spite of his sister's 
remonstrances, which usually had the effect of pro- 
ducing active opposition on his part. 

'* Samuel Truscott ! " she would exclaim ; " what 
is the use of your thinking of such a thing as that ? 
Why she is a sprightly young girl, and he is a 
comical — ^well,yes, I do call him a comical little man. 
And they have been altogether differently brought up. 
To say nothing of his being forty ; old enough to be 
her father. She could never be happy with him, and 
that you could see if you had half the eyes you used 
to have." 

" Why not ? " the old man would ask, a little 
bewildered, but not a whit convinced. " He is quite 
a young man. What is forty ? " 

" Old enough to be her father." 

'^ I don't see anything amiss in his looks." 

*' You could in his father's, and they are as much 
alike as two peas. And he has got the same little 
flinking manner with him. There is no dignity about 
him at all." 

** I don't see it myself," says Mr. Camsew. 

" I should think not," says the old lady, who can ♦ 

be sarcastic once in a way, but it is lost upon her 
brother, who only remarks in a confused manner — 
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*' What ? " 

Mr. Truscott) being made acquainted with his 
ancle's wishes by sundry jokes of the old gentleman*s> 
would probably have endeavoured to forward them, 
although he felt no particular affection for Joan ; but 
he had quite sense enough to know that he might as 
well court the moon. So although he managed to 
weary her intensely whenever he came to Caervean, 
he never had the slightest intention of carrying 
matters farther. 

His visits were always to ** Uncle Samuel," never 
to his cousins ; and this was so clearly understood, that 
although he might play a game of croquet with Philip, 
the girls never hesitated a moment to accept the invita- 
tion to vacate their own house at tea-time, being sure 
enough that " Uncle Samuel's," and not their house, 
was where he would appear when the meal was 
ready. 

When the girls entered their uncle's dining-room 
he rose and shook hands with each, although he had 
seen them before during the day. He was in the 
habit of making frequent doleful remarks concerning 
what he chose to consider the deplorable condition 
of his bank-book and his housekeeping expenses, 
but as yet these were confined to his sister's ears, 
and he made his nieces welcome, particularly Hester, 
whom he drew across the room with him as he made 
his way back to his seat by the now fireless grate. 
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and from force of habit stretched out one hand to- 
wards the ornamental shavings, while he still held 
her by the other and asked her questions as to how 
she was enjoying her holidays, 

Hester answered him cheerfully, and presently he 
said he would drive her into the town the next day. 

** You don't mean it, I hope, Samuel," said his 
sister. " You are not fit to drive. If you will go, I 
hope you will take William. You surely do not 
want to break the child's neck ! " 

"Why the child must have a treat to be sure! 
What nonsense you talk ! I can drive well enough. 
You are not afraid to go with me, are you, Hester ? " 

*' No," said Hester, truthfully. She. would have 
trusted herself to anybody, having unbounded confi* 
dence in her own powers of getting out of trouble. 

**My dear," said her aunt, "will you go out and 
tell Philip and Samuel that tea is ready ? " 

Hester repaired to the lawn. " I hope your game 
is near the end," she cried, "for Aunt Emily is 
waiting tea for you." 

** What ? tea ! " exclaimed Samuel, throwing down 
his mallet. " I had no idea we had been so long, 
Philip. Come, we must go in now." 

" How did you get on ? " asked Hester. 

" Oh, Philip is too much of a man for me." 

"Well you are a beginner," said Philip. "You 
did not do badly for the first time." 
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" Men ought to be able to learn easily," said 
Hester. **They have learnt cricket and shooting, 
and all sorts of things that educate the eye and 
hand/' 

** But they have not learnt to play — croquet, eh. 
Miss Hester?" said Mn Truscott, with a rasping 
little laugh, and a sudden playful jerk towards her. 

Hester made no reply. " * On heaven and on your 
lady call, and enter our enchanted hall,' " she said 
playfully, as she pushed open the door. 

'' Eh ? What ? Enchanted hall, Hester ? " 

Hester laughed. 

" She is always talking nonsense," said Philip, 
with the superiority of a schoolboy, who of course 
always talked sense. 

She turned and smiled very pleasantly at her 
brother. *' What does it matter as long as we are 
happy ? " 

*' You are right, Hester, no doubt," said her 
cousin. *' How to be happy? That's what we 
want, no doubt, isn't it ? " 

Poor Hester felt at once that she wanted to be 
miserable, and had her wish gratified. 

*' Good afternoon. Uncle," said Samuel, on enter- 
ing the dining-room with a walk indicative of anxious 
haste. 

Aunt Emily was to him nothing more than his 
uncle's prudent housekeeper, Miss Carnsew was ^ 

VOL. I. 3 
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lady of stately appearance, above the middle height 
but not very tall, with soft white hair showing under 
a becoming cap of rich old lace. She was slight, and 
her dresses always seemed to fall in rich folds, there 
was nothing harsh about either the material or make 
of her clothing. To her nieces she was the embodi- 
ment of several generations of good living and careful 
training, and to be rude to ''Aunt Emily" seemed 
not only an unpardonable offence, but an incompre- 
hensible one. She went on quietly with her knitting 
till her nephew should notice her, but a deep flush 
spread over Joan's face, and Mary looked as if she 
found it difficult to restrain her tongue. Philip went 
to his aunt's chair and made two or three remarks to 
her. He would not — schoolboy as he was — ^have 
been guilty of such a breach of good manners as 
neglecting her, for all his uncle's money. 

" And how are you, Uncle ? " continued Samuel, 
with interest. 

''Oh, much as usual, thank you. Take a seat, 
please." 

But Samuel turned to Aunt Emily now, who shook 
hands with him and then took her place at the table, 
to which the others also drew near. 

The dining-room in which they sat was, like the 
hall, wainscotted with black oak, and at one end 
there stood a handsomely carved side-board to 
match, evidently very ancient, looking as if it would 
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support a ton of beef and ale, but at the time con- 
descending to hold up to view four or five massive 
silver tankards and a pair of branched candlesticks. 
Of modern plate there was very little in the house — 
Mr. Carnsew not having been at all disposed to part 
with his money in that way, and Miss Carnsew see- 
ing " no necessity for us to trouble ourselves about 
having the last new thing." 

A few half-length portraits relieved the walls, 
while above the curious mantelshelf there was a 
mirror, which was however so high up that it only 
reflected the ceiling and the heads of the gentlemen 
and ladies in the pictures. 

The house had once been seized by a party of 
parliamentarians during [the civil wars. The girls 
were of course zealous Toyalists, and Joan had con- 
ceived the idea pf representing the traditional scene 
in ^ picture, which, when completed to her satis- 
faction, was to take its place in this room. In the 
very apartment a mother was to be figured begging 
the life of her unconscious child, lying in its cradle, 
from a group of soldiers. 

" It is no use our waiting any longer for your father, 
my dear Joan, I suppose ? " asked Aunt Emily. 

** No, I expect. Aunt. He had not come indoors 
when we came away." 

" I was just trying my hand with Philip at this 
croqufet," remarked Samuel to his uncle. 
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'*Ah! I don't know anything about it. It has 
comeinto fashion since my time." 

** Ah, yes. In your day, Uncle, people had some- 
thing more serious to attend to than games* And so 
they have now. There's no mistake about that. I 
dare say it's a very nice amusement for people with 
independent means ; but if people have got to work, 
they had better stick to work, that's my opinion. 
You can't do without it — I say you can't ! " 

The last part of the remark was not exactly made 
to his uncle, but delivered to the world in general, 
which might have been supposed, from the tone in 
which it was uttered, to be declaring that work was 
unnecessary for those who had to live by it. Drag- 
ging himself away forcibly, as it were, from the con- 
templation of those iniquitous persons who might be 
supposed to hold the opinion that *' all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy," he remarked, with an 
ostentatiously transparent effort at cheerfulness : 

" How Hester is grown, to be sure ! She's quite 
a woman, I tell her, Uncle Samuel, and no tiny one 
either." 

" I have been able to look down upon him for some 
time, anyhow," said Hester, in an aside to her brother^ 
" I wish I was a dwarf," she added aloud. 

" A dwarf, my dear ? " said her uncle. '* You have 
no need to wish for anything of that kind. You'll do 
pretty well as it is, I think." 
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" I hope you will not go thinking too much about 
your appearance, Hester, my dear," said Aunt Emily. 
" As people say, * beauty is but skin deep,' and it is 
much more important that you should be good than 
good-looking.** 

** Well, I am sure I don't want, to hear so much 
about it," pouted Hester. " I wish somebody would 
only talk about New Zealand, or the moon, pr men's 
hats, or anything else." 

The entrance of her father fortunately created a 
diversion, and the girl was left in peace. 

*' Oh, Samuel 1 I am glad to see you ; you are 
quite a stranger." 

" I am sorry to be late for your tea. Aunt Emily, 
but I really had no idea I was expected here till 
I got in a few minutes ago, and found the girls had 
all disappeared." 

"Of course you had not," she said, graciously. 
** Never mind your being late if you will excuse our 
beginning without you." . . 
. The two cousins were very diflferent in appearance 
and manners. One was a clever fool, the other a fool 
of a clever man. Mr. Camsew was a few years the 
elder, but he scarcely looked so, the expression of 
his face being much the franker of the two, his hair 
the darker, and his manners so much more full of 
repose and ease. The contrast in attire was also 
striking. Mr. Truscott never indulged himself by 
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having his clothes well-made, and it certainly would 
not have suited his purpose to appear at ^^ Uncle 
Samuel's " in even the best garments he had. 

Mr. Edwin Camsew was anything but a dandy, but 
he almost looked like one beside his cousin. 

'* And how is the world serving you ? " he asked, 
cheerfully. 

" Oh, I don't know, I'm sure, Edwin. There's 
nothing to boast of." 

" Nor much to complain of, I dare say," said Joan. 

" Oh, I don't know about that, Joan. Things 
don't look very prosperousr." 

Nothing ever did with Samuel when he was visiting 
his dear uncle, who, without speaking himself, turned 
his eyes with a fixed yet troubled look upon each as 
they spoke. 

" We shall soon have harvest now — ^when do you 
begin ? " asked Mr. Edwin Camsew. 

"Next week, I suppose, if the weather holds up," 
replied Mr. Truscott. 

** So shall I. There is nothing to be gained by 
letting corn get too ripe. Scores of people make that 
mistake. How is it looking, generally, in your 
neighbourhood ? " 

" Well, I don't know that I. can say much about 
other people's, but I've got a shocking bad crop of 
wheat in the West Park — shocking ! The Under 
Town is rather better." 
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" Why, my man, Richard Daw, drove his wife out 
that way the other day to see a sister she had living 
somewhere thereabout, and he told me it was looking 
very well indeed,** said his cousin. 

" Ah ! I can't help what he says. There's a little 
comer just by the road that mayn't look so bad, but 
when you get into it, it's a shocking bad field of 
wheat — that's all I can say." 

"That land ought to carry good corn. What 
manure did you use ? It depends so much upon 
that." 

"Oh, I gave it plenty of manuife. I'm afraid I 
shall never see the money back again that I have 
put in." 

" Why, God bless my soul ! " exclaimed Uncle 
Samuel, vehemently, " I have grown as fine wheat in 
that field as was ever grown in England, before these 
artificial manures came into fashion." 

" So you may have. No doubt you have since you 
say so, Uncle. But all I know is I can't do it now. 
I've tried this, and I've tried that, and you may 
plough as deep as you like, and work at it,. and slave 
at it, and you can't get a good crop." 

" Well, the land must be changed: somehow from 
what it was when I was a young man." 

" How can that have happened ? " asked Mary of 
her uncle. 

" I don't know, my dear, but so it seems it has." . 
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" Well, no man can work harder than I do, and 
yet 1 can assure you, Mary, I can hardly make a 
living out of it. I wouldn't say it out of the family, 
but I assure you it is a fact." 

Again wrenching himself from his gloom for the 
sake of his friends, and his uncle, in particular, he 
inquired in an interested tone after the condition of 
his cousin^s crops. 

" I am afraid it will be too dark to see properly by 
the time we have finished, our tea," said Mr, Edwin 
Carnsew, "but of course you are going to stay the 
night, and to-morrow 'you shall see the finest ten 
acres of oats in the kingdom, if you like." 

" Ah ! Is it gone down ? " 

" Gone down ! Why, no — it is so thick and strong 
that there is no room for that, I beHeve. Perhaps a 
mouse might make a path through it ; nothing else 
could run through. It is some of H?illet's Tartar 
oats, and it answers uncommonly well with me." 

** All your geese are swans, I am afraid^ Edwin," 
-said his aunt. 

'^ Well, Samuel shall judge for himself if he has 
seen anything like it for the year." 

Presently the ladies and Mr. Cariisew retired to 
the drawing-room, and the two farmers went oif to 
inspect a calf which Mr. Carnsew had recently 
bought, and of which he was as proud as if he, like 
Aaron, had molten it himself. He returned still 
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glorifying it, and rejoicing in the sum of money he 
had expended on it, while Samuel echoed his praises 
in a minor key, at the same time remarking — 

" That's a good bit of money to pay, Uncle 
Samuel. People didn't give such prices as that in 
your farming days, did they? — and, Uncle, / can't 
afford to do it now." 

There followed a game of cards. 

The Carnsews were noted whist players, and even 
Hester had been in the habit of playing so long, that 
3he was considered quite a good enough partner to 
be portioned to her cousin ; her father and Mary 
being their opponents. 

" Hester is growing conceited at school," said her 
father, jokingly. " You and I will try to take a little 
of it out of her." 

** That is no such easy matter, I am afraid," replied 
Hester, laughing. 

** Eh ! You like to be conceited, Hester ? " asked 
Samuel. 

" Yes," she said calmly. " I would not for any- 
thing be too humble," . 

''Eh I Ah, you don't quite mean all you say 
sometimes, young lady. That's it, isn't it, Hester ? " 
said her partner, with the air of having discovered a 
great secret. 

" No, I certainly always mean what I say; and to 
prove to you, Papa, that I do not mean you to beat 
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me, anyhow if I can help it, I am willing to stake a 
pair of gloves with you upon the results of the 
evening's play." 

" Very well," said her father, " but you had better 
attend to your game, and not talk so much." 

" Hester's getting a big schoolgirl, isn't she ? " 
remarked Mr. Truscott to her father. 

" Yes. Now she has been broken in to regular 
habits of learning lessons, I don't mean to send her 
to school after this term. She will be able to work 
at home with her sisters, I .should think ; don't you. 
Aunt Emily ? " 

" Yes, I hope so." 

''And where is Master Edwin? I haven't seen 
him to-day," inquired Mr. Truscott. 

" He goes back to school next week," said Joan, 
" and to-day he has gone over to say good-bye to the 
Daymans." 

Mr. Samuel Camsew contented himself with taking 
a seat between his nephews and watching their play, 
occasionally bestowing a word of commendation or 
reproof. Mr. Truscott played well, but he always 
played his own game, regardless of his partner's, and 
placed his cards on the table with an automaton-like 
jerky movement, which sadly irritated Mary. 

Miss Carnsew busied herself with her knitting, and 
Joan produced a shawl of the finest wool that she 
was crocheting. 
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"And what are you doing, Joan? Netting? 
Always busy/* remarked her cousin, approvingly. 

" It is a shawl, not netting — crochet," answered Joan. 

Another hand was played out. 

"But, Joan, is it a shawl ? Let me feel it. It is 
very light, isn't it ? What is it made of? " 

"Yes, it is light," allowed Joan. "The wool is 
very fine." 

"Is it for yourself? Ah, that's your king of 
trumps, I see, Hester ! " 

" No, it is for Aunt Emily." 

"But, Joan, it's so very. hollow there can't be 
much heat in it, can there ? " 

" It is not meant to be worn out of doors in the 
depth of winter." 

" But, Joan, there are a good many stitches in a 
thing like that, after all. It must require a good 
deal of patience. Uncle Samuel." 

" I don't know, I am sure ; I never tried," said 
Uncle Samuel, as if practice was the only ground for 
forming an opinion worth offering. 

" Ah ! but it does. At least, that's my idea. 
Joan's fingers are going fastj and yet she does not 
make much show." 

" Not so much as Aunt Emily with her knitting 
needles," said Joan. 

" Ah ! I don't know about that, knitting is slow 
work, too." 
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" Come, come, not so much talking," urged Mr. 
Edwin Carnsew. " Attend to the thing in hand, 
please, Samuel. Talk about the sewing when we 
have done. Mary and I have won this game again." 

** You will lose your gloves, Hester, my dear, I am 
afraid," said Miss Carnsew. 

'* Oh, I don't know that yet. Aunt ! " 

The next game was won by Mr. Truscott and 
his cousin, and Aunt Emily delayed the supper to 
give Hester the chance of winning her bet, but in 
vain. 

" There is no good in our fighting against such 
cards, Hester," said Mr. Truscott, a$ trick after trick 
was lost* 

" I do not want the gloves," said ^r. Carnsew. 

" But you will have them, of course," said Hester, 
as it became certain that the game had again gone 
against her. 

*' No, indeed, I do hot want them* I am very well 
stocked at present." 

'* But that can make no difference to my paying 
my debts," said Hester* 

" But I will hot have them." 

*' But you must. Papa, you know, if I buy them." 

*' It is no use your getting them. I will not wear 
them if you do." 

** I have nothing to do with that," said Hester* 

" My dear," said Aunt Emily, " if your father is 
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willing to forgive you, I don't see that you need get 
them.'* 

'' Oh ! but I do, Aunt Emily." 

"What will they do, Joan ? " asked Samuel, enjoy* 
ing the scene and rubbing his hands. " One or the 
other must give way." 

" Why ? '* said Mary, " Hester will get them and 
put them in Papa's drawer, and he will let them stay 
there till they have gone spotty, that is all." 

When Hester went to say good-night to her uncle, 
he put a half-sovereign into her hand, saying, *\Here, 
child, you shall not come to my house to lose your 
money." 

" Thank you, Uncle," said Hester, stooping down 
and giving him a hearty kiss. 

His little present was a great relief to her, as she 
had already spent all her money and had been medi* 
tating which of her sisters she should borrow from 
to pay for her father's gloves, or whether it was 
possible that either of her brothers might be in a 
position to accommodate her. 






CHAPTER III. 

ROPES OF SAND. 

" Questioning all things and yet half convinced. 
Credulity were better." 

COLLEOZ Breakfast Party. 

i. EDWIN CARNSEW had lost his 

wife soon after the birth of his younger 

&on. In many respects his daughters 

had scarcely felt their loss, so well had 

their great-aunt striven to supply a mother's place to 

them. But she was not a self-assertive person ; and 

as her efforts had been more directed to guiding than 

controlling them, her nieces grew up with much more 

independence of thought and action than they could 

have had had their mother lived. Joan leant upon 

her aunt, the other girls loved and admired her, but 

loved still more to act for themselves. 
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When Hester left school, however, she became 
conscious of a mental need which there was nothing 
at hand to satisfy. At school the pressure of lessons 
had been so great that she had scarcely had time to 
think except by order, and during the holidays she 
had what she called "enjoyed herself," which ex- 
cluded mental or physical toil. 

On her return to Caervean finally, a change took 
place in her habits. Lessons developed into studies ; 
the high pressure was relaxed and speculations began 
to float, at first dreamily, through her brain. She 
had hitherto unquestioningly received all doctrine or 
instruction administered to her as being true as a 
matter of course. Not very suddenly, but surely, 
perplexities crept in to disturb her head and heart. 
Then came lusty doubts, none the less powerful for 
being secret. 

Mr. Vigars, the vicar, was an intimate friend of 
her father's, and Hester saw him often. He was a 
preacher who would grasp and keep the minds of his 
congregation fixed upon his discourse, which he was 
careful not to make too long. Hester did not find 
church-going dull, though the congregation was 
scanty and the pews were high. But the vicar was 
a clever man in other ways besides preaching. He 
was socially brilliant, and Hester soon found that he 
could make a sparkling joke and discuss the topics of 
the day from a standing-point which, if it was not 
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actually antagonistic, seemed to the girl considerably 
below the level of the one he preached from. He 
dealt with worldly questions aa a keen-witted sen- 
sible man, who had had considerable experience of 
the world, not as a clergyman who had undertaken 
to wage perpetual warfare against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

Hester presently began to criticise his sermons 
closely to herself, flashing upon them the light of his 
conversations, comparing the different inflections of 
his voice, and his turns of expression. His voice was 
rich and deep as if there was always more to be ex- 
pressed than was said. In ordinary conversation it 
would make the piano at Caervean ring, and Hester 
soon suspected that little pauses were made that the 
echoes might not be lost upon the audience. Indeed, 
when she had once displaced him from a high position 
in her regard, there was no measuring the smallnesses 
of which she believed him capable. To her it seemed 
that if he believed what he preached so forcibly, he 
could have no choice but to live a life of rigid self- 
abnegation, active in all good works, and in rebuking 
folly ; being no respecter of persons ; in fact, to live 
a life exalted far above the petty ambitions or con^ 
siderations of the world. 

She wondered if any people really believed what 
they tacitly professed. She found it was impossible 
to doubt that the vicar was in earnest as he poured 
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forth words from the pulpit that thrilled her even 
while she tried calmly to analyze them. "Then 
there must be double-dyed hypocrites who not only 
deceive others but delude themselves into thinking 
they believe what they really cannot ; for their lives 
could not be what they are if they believed in their 
souls what they think they do," she reflected. 

Mrs. Vigars certainly ^ believed her own interpreta- 
tion of her creed heartily, and lived more up to her 
own standard, Hester thought, than any one else 
whom she knew ; but then intense bigotry was wedded 
to her creed, and Hester's mind refused to allow the 
probability of souls being condemned by a just and 
merciful God to eternal misery, because, during their 
lives on earth they had chosen to worship Him with 
more or less deviation from a. ceremonial which, it 
appeared to her, every one must plainly see had grown 
to be what it was gradually, and through the opera- 
tion of man. 

At length she began to doubt not only if Chris- 
tianity might not be a gigantic bubble blown by time, 
but if the whole system of religion from which it 
proceeded was not a delusion. Without doubt there 
must be a Supreme Being — call Him Nature or God, 
or what you like — but what was known of Him? 
Did not the Bible accounts of the creation and other 
wonders read very like the "Arabian Nights "^ — the 
story of Joseph and the Exodus, for instance. Where 
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was the proof that it was not all one of those fables, 
in the production of which Eastern minds have been 
so ingenious. 

Why had the age of miracles ceased ? Surely the 
age of doubt Had not passed ! Would it not be as 
easy to believe in witchcraft and the modem spiritual- 
ism as in the wonders of the New Testament ? 

For help she turned to " Christian Evidences," 
and seeking bread she at once broke her teeth on a 
stone. She found that a faith was to be proved 
by the number of its martyrs. Why, then, surely she 
must become a believer in the fierce northern gods, 
a Moslem ! What superstition, what heresy could 
not count up its martyrs ? Were there not fanatics 
in every religion under the sun ? 

She did not arrive at this point in a few days or 
even weeks ; nor at first did the subject engross very 
much of her thoughts. She divided her time between 
her desultory studies and her pleasures, requiring 
just as large a portion of the latter as she had done 
when a schoolgirl. During the winter she learnt to 
skate, and enjoyed it heartily ; she also rode, and 
rode well, soon becoming a skilful and daring horse- 
woman. But a gloom was gradually stealing over 
the household of which she was conscious, although 
at first she did not comprehend it, and thought it was 
only in herself. She pondered, hesitating for some 
little time as to what course she should pursue. 
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Should she boldly say, ** I don't disbelieve your 
religion, but neither do I believe it ? '* There did 
not appear to be anything to be gained by that course. 
It would only make her friends miserable about her ; 
and her position being purely negative, she had no 
desire to bring other people to the same point. If 
doubts led the way to something higher and better it 
would be different, but she certainly did not feel her- 
self another Joan of Arc, to Whom revelations would 
be vouchsafed. She did not wish to see the faith of 
others upset ; indeed, she would have been thankful 
to have had her own doubts dispelled. 

Besides, it was almost impossible to open such a 
subject to her friends. They would be intensely dis- 
tressed, and already other shadows were clouding 
them. But might they not be able to help her ? Was 
there any faith with which she coufd come in contact 
that had life enough to kindle her own ? She did 
not think so, yet she would give them a chance of 
discussing it with her. 

Instead of going to church on Sunday afternoons 
she stayed at home, and, as she knew would be the 
case, her action did not fail to be remarked. 

Her aunt and sisters discussed it together, but 
thought her too old for interference, although Miss 
Carnsew did make a few remarks to her on the 
wisdom of keeping up good habits. 

Hester's excitement was great on meeting Mr. 
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Vigars the next day, and she felt rather disappointed 
to find that there was not a shade of difference in 
his treatment of her. Surely he ought to have tried 
to find out why she had altered her habit, or at least 
have shown her in some way his disapproval of 
it! 

Summer had come again, but it had not brought 
a return of brightness to the family at Caervean ; 
indeed, it only served to make the change more ap- 
parent. The croqufet ground was deserted. Joan 
and Mary read a great deal more than they had 
before, and Hester wandered alone about the cliffs or 
on the beach. 

Mr. Edwin Camsew had joined in one or two 
speculations which, instead of returning the enor- 
mous profits promised, not only could never find any 
dividends to be shared, but managed to swallow up 
much of the capital subscribed. 

His daughters might seem to be little affected by 
this at the first ; they had never had much spending 
money, and could not well do on less ; but the effect 
it had upon the elders of the family rebounded forcibly 
against them. Their father, who was usually full of 
conversation, became silent, and the utter stillness 
at meals was very oppressive. 

The girls rarely spoke of the loss to each other. 

^* We can do'nothing but wait and hope that things 
will improve," said Joan, and Mary would agree with 
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her, though she would occasionally express herself 
more impatiently than her sister. 

Still, Joaa kept the housekeeping expenses at the 
lowest possible amount, although she reflected that 
the trifling sum she could save was but a drop in the 
ocean of her father's expenses. Poor Miss Carnsew 
felt her nephew's losses almost more than he did 
himself, and with them and her brother's growing 
irritability, began to look quite careworn. 

"It is no good troubling about Papa's money, 
Aunt," said Joan one day. " It is very provoking, of 
course. But we have the consolation of knowing 
that we can never come to want." 

" You will never come to want, my dears ; my 
money is sufficient to prevent that ; and though it is 
not a great deal, I shall take care that your father 
cannot spend it." 

** And'of course, with Caervean, we can never even 
be poor. I should not be sorry, though, if Uncle had 
tied it down to Philip," said Mary. 

" My dear, it never does to count too much on 
anything of that kind." 

" But Papa would never spend Caervean, I ani 
sure," said Hester. 

** It is not his to spend yet, remember." 

Hester was startled, and, looking at her aunt, 
saw an expression on her face which frightened her. 
"What could her aunt mean by such an odd remark? 
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How could they help counting on Caervean ? The 
place would be her father's, of course — it might be 
almost said to be his now. 

As the weeks passed, and their father recovered 
some of his old cheerfulness, declaring, '^ It was done 
now, and must be made the best of : there would be 
bread and cheese enough, anyhow," his aunt grew 
more and more distressed, and Mary said hotly that 
*' It was all very well to talk like that; but she, for 
one, was not fond of bread, and hated even the smell 
of cheese." 

Hester's staying at home from church became an 
institution which called for no remark. The excite- 
ment which her doubts had first produced in her 
mind gradually wore itself out, as nothing came of 
them. Even the longing to have some one who was 
not blind take her by the hand and place her feet on 
firm ground, settled into hopelessness, and then into 
a dull indifference, broken now and then by a throb 
of pain which was simply a yearning after truth, not 
a seeking after it, and was more a physical sensation 
than a mental effort. 

Her aunt wished her to spend her Sunday after- 
noons with her uncle ; and she did so, although they 
often sat together without talking. 

She had always been a greater favourite of Mr. 
Carnsew's than her sisters were ; and now she was 
veiy sorry for him* She thought of him constantly. 
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He was evidently getting into a crabbed and trouble- 
some old age. It was a miserable evening after a 
long day's journey. Hester did not like being with 
him — his company could give pleasure to no one; 
but her pity for him was sa great that she carried 
out her task cheerfully. 

Miss Camsew usually ask^d her nieces to spend 
one evening with her every week, now generally 
choosing days when their father was absent from 
home, for he and his uncle had lately been impatient 
with each other, and she thought it was better that 
they should not meet top often. Mr* Carnse^y had 
said some bitte^ things to his nephew, who, having 
always paid his rent regularly, and having had few 
favour's from his uncle which other tenants would 
not; have had, did not acknowledge his right to lec- 
ture him at will. ^ ;., . 

One afternoon Hester was , in the drawing-room 
with Mr. Carnsew, when, in rising from his seat, he 
nearly upset a little stand holding old china, with his 
stick, which he always kept at h^md now. 

" Oh, Uncle!" exclaimed Pester, trenibling with 
fright, " you almost knocked over that old coffee-pot 
of Aunt Emily's ! It would have, been dashed to 
pieces if it had come against the fender. What 
WQulcl Aunt have done ;if it l;a<i been broken ? You 
are welcome to break eyeiy n:e^y thing in the hous^ 
if you like, but not anythipg ^hat is old, please," 
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" Aunt Emily's ? Why the coffee-pot is mine> I 
believe. I don't see why she keeps it sticking up 
here in the way. It would be better in a cupboard. 
I don't see anything so particular in it. I don't 
mind giving it to you since you seem to think so 
much of it." 

'* Oh, thank you, Uncle. I think I will put it in a 
safer place," and she moved it to a more solid stand. 

Miss Camsew and Joan and Mary came into the 
room. 

" My dear Hester, where is your work ? " said her 
aunt ; " I do not like to see you sitting idle. It is 
always well to be able to do any things and best of all 
to learn never to waste your time." 

" They used to say when I was young, * Satan finds 
Some mischief still for idle hands to do,*" said Mr. 
Carnsew, slowly; "but I don't know if 'tis true. 
The child's quite as well as other folks as far as I 
can see." 

" I expect Hester has no fancy work that she likes 
to bring out," siaid Joan^ 

•* Well, when I am not at my studies I need to be 
out of doors, so I have no time for sewing," explained 
Hester, laughing. 

'* When you are not out of doors you need to be 
at your studies, would be a more correct statement 
of facts, I think," said Mary. 

" Well, my dear, you can surely find something to 
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do. I will excuse it if it is not anything very fine. 
I dare say your father has some stockings to be 
mended." 

Hester went off, and speedily returned with a 
kitchen-cloth to be hemmed. 

"What is it, my dear? Can't you be left in 
peace ? " said her uncle. 

** Of course, Uncle, I must sew," replied Hester. 

'* It is a pity you have not been out to-day, 
Samuel," said Miss Camsew. " It is a lovely day. 
You have been talking for the last fortnight about 
going down to see John Curtiss about that piece of 
ground he wanted to have on lease. It will be a 
nice little walk for you, and will do you good." 

" I think it's you who have been talking about it 
for the last fortnight, Emily. It is very hard if a 
man may not stay in his own house if he likes." 

" But, Samuel, you ought to have given the poor 
man an answer one way or the other when he came 
up to inquire about it, instead of saying he was not 
to come up again, but you would go down and see 
him. It is not fair ; and of course he wants to begin 
his cottage now the days are long."^ 

'* What have I to do with his cottage and the 
short days ? " said the gentleman. 

** You know when you have had anything built 
yourself you always choose to have it done in the 
summer." 
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There was silence for a minute ; then one of the, 
girls said something on another subject. Presently 
Mr. Carnsew rose and rang the bell. 

'* Jane, I want my gloves," be said to the servant. 
** I suppose I may as well go ; I shall have no peace,** 
he added, generally. 

" Wouldn't you like Hester to go with you ? " 
suggested his sister. 

'* No, no! Poor Hester's got hertask to do. She'll 
be in trouble about that again if she goes with me." ^ 

After her brother's departure, it became evident 
that Miss Carnsew had something to say, and did 
not know exactly how to begin. Her nieces got 
rather nervous. 

" What is it. Aunt ? " asked Joan. 

*' My dear, I was only going to say that I hope 
you girls will always be very polite to your uncle. 
I know that he does not always say the most plea- 
sant or reasonable things ;^ but we must remember 
how old he is getting — it is a great pity he had that 
fall from his horse, he is not at all like he was^^and 
bear with him patiently. It was yesterday, I think, 
that Mary spoke quite sharply to him. I do not 
mean to say, my dear, thgit he ,\Yas not very trying ; 
but he does not see that himself, and he does not 
forget your remark." | . 

" I, don't wish him to^ Aunt. I never heard any 
one so unreasonable as he was." 
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" Well, my dear, you are young to correct him, 
you know. And it does no good. In fact it does 
harm. It only makes him angry, and I believe he 
broods over it I do not wish to blame your father 
to you," she went on, after pausing a minute ; " but 
it is natural that your uncle should be annoyed with 
him — I cannot help being so myself. I do not mean 
simply about these unlucky speculations. They are 
provoking enough, and nobody who has a family 
ought to risk money in such a way. The men who 
get up those kind of things are perfect catch-pennies. 
I wonder that a well-informed man like your father 
does not see that anything that is to give such great 
profits would not need to be offered to the public. I 
believe he only entered into these schemes in the 
hope of replacing money that he has lost by- his 
farming and other ways. He has farmed this place 
very extravagantly, laying out a great deal more 
upon it than he ought to have done if it had been 
really his own, which, of course, was utterly reck- 
less on any other person's land. I have no doubt 
that some fields are worth twice as much as they 
were when your uncle gave up farming ; but then 
they have cost your father more than the extra value, 
and he has improved the estate regardless of a pros- 
pect of seeing his money back again. He ought to 
have waited till he had the place in his hands, for 
he has no moi^e security than a tenant-at-will." 
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''I suppose not," said Joan; " but of course he 
always knew that the estate would be his, and I 
expect few men with that knowledge would farm it 
exactly as they would without." 

** He should have waited till it actually was," re- 
peated Miss Carnsew. 

" Perhaps he has not sunk so very much here after 
all, Aunt. If he has spent a lot of money he has 
had some very good crops, you know." 

" I know he has, but they have not done anything 
for him. I hear of an enormous crop of oats : but 
are there any sold ? No; the horses eat them all. 
The horses are a great deal of their time fetching 
oil-cake and maize and manure : but what cattle or 
sheep are sold? Next to none. It is impossible 
that it should answer." 

"I cannot see, anyhow, where Uncle Samuel can 
find any excuse for grumbling," said Mary. "If 
Papa refused to pay him any rent because he could 
not get it out of the farm, he might have a shadow 
of reason on his side*" 

" And substance, too, I think. As it is, your uncle 
naturally thinks that Edwin may not go on more 
prudently when he has the estate. You see he has 
lost his confidence in him, and is ten times as willing 
to trust to Samuel Truscott's judgment. He takes 
very good care never to contradict his uncle or oflfend 
him in any way. Elderly people do very curious 
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things sometimes, so I hope you will be careful not 
to irritate your uncle." 

" But, Aunt, to hear Samuel talk, one would think 
he did no better by farming than Papa does,'* said 
Joan. 

" Your father talks as if Caervean were the richest 
spot in creation, and yet your uncle, knows he grows 
poorer every year upon it. Samuel talks as if his 
farm was worth next to nothing, and yet by dint of 
careful management he manages to make a living out 
of it.*' 

Hester felt quite sick at the bare idea her aunt had 
conjured up. It was impossible not to understand 
what she meant ; but it was also impossible that 
there could be the least foundation for her fears. As 
she had said, elderly people did curious things some- 
times, but they also took curious fancies into their 
heads. It was impossible that Caervean should not 
be her father's, and then Philip's. All the shadowy 
line of ancestors she was so fond of picturing to her- 
self started up to confront this doubt and declare 
that Caervean should not go out of the name, out of 
the line. Samuel Truscott at Caervean! Such a 
thing could never be. The very stones of the place 
would cry out at the desecration ! 

Her sisters had begun a dismal conversation about 
some one who was ill in the parish, and Hester 
slipped away to her own room to puzzle over the 
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bewildering idea. It was no possibility — she would 
not for a moment allow that, only the wildest of wild 
notions that could have flitted across her aunt's 
brain. She believed there were people in the world 
who took a positive pleasure in forecasting evil, even 
to people of whom they were fond. Had not her 
aunt allowed that her father had even spent a lot of 
his own money upon the place ? She certainly would 
not have hesitated to do the same had she been in 
his place, for of course the estate was his by every 
right, after his uncle's days. The law might leave 
her uncle free to do as he pleased with it ; but no 
man but a madman would dream of using his power 
in such a case. Her uncle would never think of 
doing such a thing ; he was only a little cross because 
he could not help feeling that he was getting old, 
and he wanted something to grumble at besides him- 
self. Had he not that very afternoon shown his 
affection for herself by giving her an old family 
coffee-pot ? She returned to the drawing-room with 
restored confidence, and went on with her sewing till 
her uncle came in again. 

'* It is very pleasant out of doors, Samuel, isn't 
it ? " said his sister. 

** I dare say it is, for those that have the heart to 
enjoy it," returned Mr. Carnsew, making his way to 
the sofa where Hester sat. 

" Oh, Samuel!" exclaimed the lady, getting a back 
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view of him, "where have you been ? The back of 
your coat is covered with whitewash and cobwebs.'' 

" There can't be anything there that was not there 
when I went out. I have not been anywhere except 
into John Curtiss's kitchen and into an old fowls'- 
house he has, to look at some new hens he has got 
from somewhere ; so I can't have got anything about 
me. 

" Oh yes, you have. You really are not fit to sit 
down like that. Do go out and let Jane brush your 
coat." 

'* I sha'n't do any such thing. How long will my 
coat last if I am always having it brushed ? I shall 
be wanting a new one directly, and you will be the 
first person to tell me of it." 

" Have you arranged about the ground ? " 

" No. I wanted to hear what Samuel has to say 
about it. I was thinking I would send* William over 
to ask him to-morrow morning, and then I can let 
Curtiss know in the evening." 

** Why, Samuel, the time of a man and horse will 
be worth just as much as that little scrap of waste 
ground. I should think you could decide a little 
matter like that without consulting anybody." 

'*I dare say; but L don't know about that: they 
say two heads are better than one ; " and Mr. Carn- 
sew sunk into silence till he was again aroused by 
Hester's remarking to him — 
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" They are going to have a new lifeboat at Salford, 
at last, Uncle. Have you heard anything about it ? " 

'' Somebody did say something to me about it, I 
think, my dear." 

" I am glad of it," said Joan ; " it was high time." 

" I dare say it is a fine enough thing," allowed Mr. 
Camsew ; '* but if people had got so much to make 
them miserable as I have, when they were wrecked 
they would not care much if there was any lifeboat 
or not." 

** How can you talk like that ! " said his sisten 
** You have everything that you can want, and it is 
ungrateful to God for His benefits to grumble just 
because we are getting old and frail, and cannot 
enjoy things as we used. We must expect that, if 
we live beyond the Bible age of man, you know." 

" I don't know so much about that. It appears to 
me one must expect to have to put up with a good 
many things one did not think likely when one was 
younger." 

Hereupon Mr. Carnsew again staggered to his feet 
• with some difficulty, and left the room, returning in 
a few minutes with his coat brushed. 

" There is somebody coming up the drive, Hester^ 
my dear," he said, standing a minute before the 
window. " Who is it ? I have not got my 
spectacles on." 

" Yes, you have," said Hester, laughing, and 
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getting up to look out of the window too ; ** but you 
have pushed them on to the top of your head, and 
they are standing up there instead of being before 
your eyes.** 

**So they are," said Mr. Carnsew, with a little 
chuckle too, putting up his hand to feel. 

"It is Cousin Samuel," said Hester, a little 
damped down again. 

** Eh ? Samuel, did you say? Is there anybody 
there to take his horse, I wonder. I must go and 
see," and he bustledout of the room once more. 

**Your uncle is alwa}'s worse after Samuel has 
been here," said Miss Carnsew. **And now he 
scarcely ever gets time to recover from one visit 
before there is another. I really cannot help wishing 
he would not come so often." 

Presently the uncle and nephew entered, and Mr. 
Truscott greeted the ladies with the same jerky air 
of determined cheerfulness at any cost to himself, 
** I am glad to find Uncle Samuel looking so well 
this afternoon, Aunt Emily," he said, with desperate 
liveliness, " He came out of the house quite briskly, 
indeed he did. I can assure you I was surprised." 

"Yes, it must do every one good to get out of 
doors in such weather as this/' 

" I had not heard how he was for several days, so 
I thought I would just ride over and see." 

** And you came in a lucky time," said Uncle 

VOL. I. 5 
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Samuel. '' I was wanting to see you about a piece 
of ground John Curtiss wants to have on lease to 
build a cottage. What do you wish to have done ? " 

Hester's blood almost froze in her veins. What 
could it matter to Samuel Truscott what was done 
at Caervean ? It should have been her father's 
business to give an opinion. 

The answer came in a slightly deprecating voice. 
** Well, Uncle, it's not exactly for nte to advise you; 
but, since you ask my advice, I should say he might 
just as well have it? It. is that little waste piece, 
isn't It?" 

'*Yes. Very well then. I will send William 
down to let him know this evening." 

"And where is your father to-day, Joan ? " asked 
Mr. Truscott, breaking in upon the dead silence that 
ensued. 

'* There is a magistrates' meeting to-day at Sal- 
ford," replied Joan. 

*' It is a pity people cannot stay at home and 
attend to their own business," said Mr. Carnsew, 
** instead of mixing themselves up in other people's." 

'' But, Uncle, somebody must attend to that busi- 
ness, you know," said Joan. 

'* Yes," replied Samuel, with considerable empha- 
sis, '^somebody must do it ;. but the difficulty is nowa- 
days to get the right man in the right place, isn't 
it ? At least, that is what it appears to be to me." 
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Joan did not answer, but Mary said, *' There have 
certainly been diversities of gifts given to men — ^to 
one man craft, to another candour." 

She then rose and left the room, to the great relief 
of her aunt. Hester would have gone too, but her 
anxiety chained her to the spot : she was eagerly 
noting each remark of her uncle's and cousin's. 

However, the conversation turned on indifferent 
subjects, which only interested her from their nega- 
tive bearing on that which was so absorbing to her. 
With that youthful sense of self-importance which 
springs from having forcible feelings, and not having 
yet made the discovery of their utter insignificance 
to other people, she formed a little plan of plainly 
letting Samuel know how she, at least, regarded the 
right of her father and brother to Caervean. 

In the evening, when her brother Philip had joined 
them in the drawing-room, she, without anything 
leading up to it, startled everybody and called their 
attention to her by exclaiming, ** Phil, I have got a 
wedding present for you ! " 

** That is rather looking ahead, I should say — eh, 
Hester?" said Mr. Truscott, with terrible jocoseness. 
^'Master Phil will have to get through a good bit 
of work at college, and make some little way after 
that, I should think, before he can think much about 
marrying. I have heard that barristers don't always 
make fortunes in a week." 
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" Thank you, on behalf of the future Mrs. Carnsew 
and myself," said Phil, with mock gravity. " But I 
think you would have been wiser to have deferred 
your purchase till I have at least decided upon the 
lady. Probably the money would have increased 
cent, per cent," 

*' Oh, it is for you, not your wife, for it belongs to 
the family, and of course must not go out of it. 
Uncle Samuel gave me that coffee-pot this afternoon 
— ^you don't mind, do, you Aunt Emily? — and re- 
member, Joan and Mary, that whatever happens to 
me, that is my wedding present to Phil- I hope your 
wife will value it and take care of it as she ought." 

Aunt Emily^ indeed, did not mind ; sh^ was only 
too glad that her brother should give his nieces any-^ 
thing. 

'* You will forget you have given it to me when 
you get married yourself," said Phil. 

*' Yes, I expect, if she thinks so much of it now," 
said Mr. Truscott. 

** Indeed I shall not. Uncle, you do not think I 
am not grateful for your present, I hope, because I 
have given it to Phil. You see it is a part of the 
house, so I could not possibly take it away from 
him. It must go to the heir." 

** I don't care what you do with it, my dear. You 
are welcome to change it for a brooch with the next 
Jew who comes to the house, if you Hke." 
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*' No, I would not do that for anything. I would 
rather never possess the tiniest article of jewellery 
for all my life than do such a thing." 

A successive slamming of distant doors announced 
the approach of Mr. Edwin Camsew* He came in 
bringing with him an air of having come from and 
been in contact with the outer world, which Samuel 
had quite failed to do : the only world he had come 
from was himself, and unluckily he could not leave 
that behind him. 

Standing there, Mr. Edwin Carnsew certainly 
looked the : prosperous man of the three — perhaps 
he was, in mind and body. He had had some little 
commission to execute for his aunt, and explained to 
her what he had done« 

"Thank you. You would like some tea, wouldn't 
you? I will have some carried in." 

" No, thank you. I don't want anything before 
supper. I had some dinner directly before I came 
away from Salford. I have been having a look at 
the new lifeboat. I should think she is a great 
improvement on the old one." 

" I should have thought they could have made the 
old one dp," said Uncle Samuel. " They are costly 
things, I ha.ve always understood." 

" So they are, of course. But t^iey have made the 
old one do too long, I should say. I am sure there 
ought to be the best that can be got for money on 
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such a coast as this. I hope she will never have 
such a terrible accident as her predecessor had.*' 

*' But the crew had a glass or two too much before 
they went out, hadn't they ? " remarked his cousin. 

'' I don't know the ins and outs of that affair/' 
replied Edwin. '* The launch is to be on Wednesday. 
You ought to go and see it, Uncle. It will do you 
good to get out, and mix a little with other people." 

^* Oh, I don't know ; I have no heart for going out 
of doors, somehow." 

" Don't you think Uncle Samuel is looking capital 
to-day ? He was quite brisk when I cam^," said 
Mr. Truscott. 

'* Just the same as usual, I think," said his cousin. 
" He behaves like a man who does not wish to get 
better. His doctor tells him to get out of doors as 
much as he can, and to occupy his mind ; and he 
carries out that by dragging himself from his bed 
downstairs to an easy-chair, and back again." 

" Stop, stop, not quite so fast, if you please," ex- 
claimed the patient. "Nobody would wish to be 
like I am if they could help it." 

" Then, Samuel," said his sister, '^why don't you 
try to get better ? Why don't you do what you are 
directed to ? Sometimes you take your medicine for 
two or three days, and then, directly you feel that it 
is doing you good, you leave it off." 

" Well, the doctor told me to be careful not to take 
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two doses instead of one, so I suppose there is poison 
in it, and I do not mean to take too much." 

" No one suggests your doing that ; you need not 
take a double dose any the more because you are 
taking it regularly. What is the good of consulting 
a doctor at all if you do not mean to do what he 
advises ? " asked Mr. Edwin Carnsew. 

" I expect everybody feels what is best for himself 
in such cases," said Mr. Trnscott. 

" Then let them blame themselves, not Providence 
and the doctor, if they are ill. It is acting like a 
child." 



CHAPTER IV. 

tOWARBS THE VERGE. 

" Is it peace, oc vna ? Civil war, as I ttiink, and (hat of a kind 
The viler, as undeihand, not openly bearing the swotd." 

when she reached her room for 

It, seated herself on the floor in 

ct' abandonment of perplexity. 

e been seared with a hot iron 

she could scarcely have recoiled with greater horror 

than she had felt on hearing her uncle's openly-uttered 

reproach that her father did not attend properly to 

his own affairs, and her cousin's as open backing of 

the same. 

" I do not wonder at Queen Mary saying the word 
'Calais' would be found written on her heart after her 
death," she thought, feeling that she could under- 
stand the hopeless tragedy of the unhappy queen's 
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despair at her loss* The girl was full of mute indig- 
nation — ^not crying out, even to herself, against any 
person, but bitterly angry that the idea should have 
entered any one's head, that her father's place could 
by any legal adjustment belong to any other man. 
Sir Walters and Sir Philips — half mythical but wholly 
venerated personages — stalked across her room with 
statelier bearings and nobler, countenances than they 
had most probably been graced with in the flesh. 
For the first time Hester felt that some one or 
other of her ancestors had been to blame not to 
have tied down Caervean, but instantly checked her- 
self : no rational man could be expected to foresee 
the possibility of a Carnsew's being ousted for 
.Samuel Truscott ! Her uncle— her poor, poor uncle 
— would have scouted the idea in his sane days. 
Her sorrow for him was without measure.. To 
have such a notion, clearly proved him to have lost 
his right mind. She knew that he had hurt his head 
in that terrible fall he had had before she was born. 
How terrible would be his feelings if he could only 
see himself for a moment as others saw him : if a 
lightning flash could only for an instant gleam 
between the thick thunder-clouds which darkened 
his intellect ! There was nothing noble or venerable 
about this old age; it was only pitable, abject, miser- 
able. How could people wish to live to that state 
and cling to life as they did ? It would be a thousand 
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times better to die in one's prime — ^nay, in one's 
youth — than to live to a condition which was only 
not despicable from being heart-wringing, and where 
pity was driven to find itself more akin to disgust 
than love ! 

Of course her uncle would never do what her aunt 
dreaded. This was only a nightmare that would be 
shaken off again, but it was very terrible while it 
lasted. 

" I never wish to have such a shock again in my 
life," she thought ; " I should not wonder if my hair 
has turned white," and she got up, feeling a languid 
curiosity, but no anxiety, to look in the glass. The 
colour of one's hair was a trifle compared with the 
ownership of Caervean. It was apparent, however, 
that the hair had not suffered. 

" Mr. Carnsew of Caervean," she said aloud, to 
reassure herself: of course that must be what her 
father would be. 

It was not the reflection that without Caervean 
there would be poverty in store for her family that 
troubled her ; she barely glanced at that, though she 
did think that for Phil to be a barrister and for 
Edwin to go into the army would require money. 

She had often congratulated the Camsews in a 
body, defunct and alive, that her father had two 
sons : had there been but one there would have been 
a risk of the line ending. 
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Even if her uncle was vexed with her father, what 
grounds could he think he had for putting Phil and 
Edwin aside ? 

He would never do so, and she called herself stupid 
for thinking of it* Had she not always been told 
that he valued the family name and honour as much 
as she did herself ? She had not observed it in him, 
but she supposed it was not the custom of age to 
talk of those things as youth and middle life did. 
Yet, might it not be the custom for age to really 
change in those ideas ? Did not the very fact of her 
uncle's giving her the coffee-pot prove that he did 
not value the old china as she did, as ancestral 
relics, to be strictly handed down in the family ? 

If he did leave the place to Samuel — ^terrible idea 
that would haunt her though she scouted it — there 
was but one thing to be done* Joan would be com* 
pelled to marry her cousin after all; and though 
there was no hope that she would ever be able to 
persuade her husband to do justice and resign his 
power, she would have to bring up her children to 
feel that Caervean was really their Uncle Philip's, 
and that when it came into their hands it must be 
returned to its rightful owner. It would be a dreadful 
sacrifice for Joan, a daily, hourly sacrifice for many 
years in all probability, for Samuel was still only 
forty-four ! It would certainly be a most terrible act 
of self-abnegation, for there would be no getting a 
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moment's relief from year's end to year's end ! And 
yet there was na other way. Poor Joan ! 

Perhaps, however, she herself would do as well to 
carry on her train of thoughts in bed as out — she was 
getting very stiff and cgld. Of course there was no 
chance of her going to sleep for the night ; still she 
might as well get into bed. When there, however, 
the warmth and sense of repose do affected her, that 
the next thought of which she was conscious was, 
" How fine the morning is !" 

The prospect did not look so threatening in the 
bright, clear sunshine as it did in the dimly-lighted 
gloom of the night before. " I was looking through 
the very greyest of grey spectacles," she thought. 

So she began to hum the air of *' The rising of the 
lark," and then abruptly stopped and went on to — 

" My wife shall dance and I' will sing, so merrily pass the day, 
For I deem it one of the wisest things to drive dull care away,** 

But dull care was not to be so easily dismissed. 
He had leaped up behind her, and held on with a most 
pertinacious grasp. " This will make an old woman 
of me if it lasts long," she thought, when she went 
down to breakfast. And in the afternoon she had 
no inclination to go for her usual walk, and thoroughly 
astonished her sisters by asking, with striking meek- 
ness of manner, if there was not any little sewing 
she could do. 
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The sitting-room that the girls used at Caervean 
was smalli but very cheerful, and showed individual 
thought in its appointments. 

The fireplace was old-fashioned, with Dutch tiles 
of sentimental and comic designs, while around, was 
a richly carved mantelpiece in wood, without, how» 
ever, any shelf for ornaments. Above hung an old 
circular mirror framed in ebony. The walls were 
painted an olive green ; the door, a darker shade of 
the same colour, had sprays of apple-blossom bright- 
ening each panel, which the deep skirting matched 
with a trailing design of the same. This was Joan's 
own handiwork. . 

There were a few water-colours,, some brackets 
and bookshelves, designed and made by Joan and 
Mary; a folding - screen of cream-coloured silk, 
painted with groups of Chinese figures, also Joan's 
work. The chairs were hot numerous nor alike, but 
there were weeks of close employment in som^ of 
the cushions, fine silk embroidery, and yet finer lace. 

Of ornaments there were but a few, but those few 
were good. The floor was of polished oak, plentifully 
furnished with skin rugs. . The chief feature of the 
room was the window, or rather windows, for there 
were three grouped in one, reaching across nearly 
the whole width of the room, and commanding a 
wide extent of ocean and headland, meadow and 
cornfield. 
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With the development of this room from its original 
chrysalis stage to its present butterfly condition 
Hester had had nothing to do ; she had never ven- 
tured to pass an opinion upon the banishment of 
some articles of furniture and the transformation of 
others, but she had an almost sacred veneration for 
it. She had watched with enthusiastic admiration 
its growth under her sisters' hands^ and she cherished 
a pride in it which she would never have felt in the 
most expensively furnished drawing-room in which 
the furniture had been simply bought. 

How clever her sisters had been over it ! But 
that of course was not extraordinary, after all. Where 
should original ideas and a quick perception of 
peculiar beauties be looked for if not in the descend- 
ants of a lengthy list of intelligent well-bred gentle- 
men ? So she thought to herself, as she sat coiled 
up on one of the side window-seats, and instead of 
keeping her eyes upon her sewing let them wander 
from the sparkling waters of the bay to the " mighty 
first mandarin," who was luxuriously crossing one 
of the screen panels, and speculated upon his life in 
his own celestial country. Her sisters, seated to- 
gether in the central window, were not talking much. 
Joan was sewing, Mary reading The Spectator, slowly 
turning over the leaves and making an occasional 
remark, or now and then reading a sentence 
aloud. 
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'^ I see this euthanasia discussion is not ended 
yet ! " Hester heard her say at length, 

.'* I wonder if other papers are taking it up too," 
said 'Joan. " From the number of letters in The 
Spectator we might suppose it to be one of the im- 
portant^ burning topics of the day." 

" I don't know. I have not seen anything about 
it anywhere else." 

"Euthanasia! What a funny word! What is 
the meaning of it ? " asked Hester, from her comer. 

Her studies did not include the correspondence in 
Tlie Spectator. 

''I should say it is 'killing, no murder,' in the 
minds of its advocates — should not you, Mary?" 
answered Joan» 

" Yes, I suppose you may call it killing, but by 
no means murder. You may term a spade a spade, 
but on no consideration should you forget yourself 
and horrify delicate ears by calling it a * showL' " 

" What do you mean ? " asked Hester. *' Is it 
somebody wanting to abolish capital punishment ? " 

" Not that at all," said Joan. " You know what 
* hari*hari ' is, don't you ? " 

"The Japanese horrible * happy release,' you 
mean ? " 

"Yes. So euthanasia would be called by some 
people a happy release. The operation, however, 
need not be performjed on one's self, and is to be con* 
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ducted in a much more refined and decent manner 
than is the Japanese custom." '. 

*^ In other words, people are advised to shufiSe off 
this mortal coil by suicide. There's no preathing 
equal to practice — how is it then that there is any- 
body to write in its support ? " asked Hester. 

** Of course it is only to be practised upon people 
who have little or nothing to expect from this life 
. but weary waiting and pain," said Mary. 

** I do not exactly understand now," said Hester, 
" Give me an instance, will you ? " 

"There is old Louisa Ivey. You know she has 
been lying in bed for twenty years; and there are 
paralytic people who can never do anything for 
themselves and must be a helpless burden upoa 
others ; and some people too, you know, have hor- 
ribly loathsome and painful diseases which are quite 
incurable." 

" But it always seems to me," said Hester, ** that 
those of all people are the ones who cling to life and 
are anxious to preserve it by any means ; old people 
who have worn out their pleasures, and have nothing 
but pain and imbecility before them. Do you re- 
member old Mrs. Vaudry ? I was only a child when 
she died, but I heard the servants say that when the 
doctors told her nothing could cure her she would 
try anything, whatever any old woman would suggest, 
and charms even ; and yet she would come to church; 
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in new clothes. I remember now how, after I had 
heard the women talking of it, I saw her in a light 
new bonnet with feathers, and the feeling of horror 
I had, as if there was something uncanny about 
any one who thought so much about their clothes in 
the face of death. She would not believe she must 
die, I suppose." 

" That is not so much to be wondered at," said 
Mary. "Every year confirms the habit of living, 
and age is proverbially conservative and opposed to 
change even if it is obviously for the better." 

" But if there is nobody to carry out the idea, 
what is the good of preaching it ? " asked Hester. 

''There might be one here and there, I suppose; 
and some people carry it a step farther, and would 
have them put quietly aside without giving them 
much choice in the matter." 

** Oh ! That is a different thing. Where would 
they stop ? " 

" You may well ask," said Mary. " That would 
be a question that would become interesting to 
everybody if there was to be a yearly clearing off of 
the useless members of society, like the drones." 

" I do not think it would need to disturb many,'* 
said Joan, ** for I suppose every one is useful in some 
way as an example or warning — ^hard to see in many 
cases as I allow it to be." 

" Well, I expect no one seriously ever thought of 
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going beyond unhappy incurables. I suppose they 
consider it one of the first problems to be worked 
out in the solution of the great social sum of how 
to make one bear his own burden and no part of 
anybody's else. Youth and freshness must not be 
sacrificed at the altar of age or infirmity, any more 
than capital is to be benefited by labour." 

*' Perhaps there is something more important than 
youth or freshness to be gained from the exercise 
of patience and self-denying love," said Joan. " I 
have seen a careworn, deeply-lined face with far 
greater depth of beauty in it than it ever had when 
its skin was smooth and its complexion brilliant." 

" How about insane persons ? " asked Hester, 
abruptly. 

"Why, Hester, don't speak like that, please. 
You really startle any one talking back there out of 
sight," said Mary. " I do not know how they would 
fare." 

** I think they are worse than people can be who 
are simply diseased in body," said Hester. 

** What do you think, Joan ? " said Mary. " If this 
theory ever grows into practice, are we to consider 
* it as another step gained on the steep ladder of 
civilization ? Or will it prove that we have reached 
the top, and are descending again towards those 
delightful savages whose economical souls revolt at 
the idea of their enemies being able in any of their 
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raids to profit by the worn-out warriors of their tribe, 
and, to make all sure, eat up their fathers them- 
selves?" 

" Mary, that is a too horrible way of putting it," 
said Hester, very quietly. 

"I have never read of the Great Physician, who 
went about healing those who were bowed down 
with a spirit of infirmity, that He advised for any 
that they should be put out of their misery in any 
such fashion," said Joan ; " and I think the closer 
we can follow His teaching the nearer we shall get 
to perfect civilization." 

The sun had gone behind a cloud and the sea had 
turned a dull grey; there was no broad gleam of 
light upon the waters; here and there a wave re- 
flected a stray ray for a moment which only made 
the surrounding gloom more noticeable. 

Joan and Mary went on talking to each other, but 
Hester took no further part in the conversation. 
Presently there was silence. No one had spoken 
for some minutes, when Hester closed the window 
behind her with sudden energy. ** It has turned 
very cold," she said, coming out and taking a seat 
close by her sisters. 



CHAPTER V. 

HAKPING BEFORE SAUL. 

" Life is as tedious as a twice told tale." — King John. 

; autumn was a very fine one, and 
though the tension of Hester's mind 
arcely relaxed, she soon fell back into 
r old habit of spending much of her 
time out of doors. 

She loved each sunny nook among the rocks, and 
sat there thinking of the smuggling stories with 
which the coast abounded. 

She was never now seen flying across the lawn 
while a shout from Joan or Mary followed her beg- ■ 
ging her to " remember that tea-time came before 
bed-time." 

" I am glad to see that Hester is growing more 
sedate," Miss Carnsew said one day. 
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" I don't know," Joan answered. " I do not 
think it is her nature to be sedate." 

A dense gloom brooded over the household at 
Caervean, growing thicker with every week, till it 
not only seemed to hide the family from the outer 
world, but to become a thick darkness which might 
be felt, dividing the separate members from each other. 

They had never visited much among their neigh- 
bours, and now, without any discussion on the subject, 
it was tacitly agreed that that little should be dropped, 
at least for the time. The brothers were both away, 
and it did not cost the girls much to stay at home. 
There was an undercurrent of feeling, unacknow- 
ledged by any but Hester, that as the Camsews had 
scarcely any equals in the district — for they would 
not count as such the parvenues who only dated 
back two or three generations, however wealthy they 
might be — ^they did not lose much by keeping them- 
selves to themselves. 

Mr. Edwin Carnsew himself was the last to yield 
to the influence of the cloud that so surely enveloped 
his house; but it was impossible for a blind man, 
though he might not see, not to feel the chill that 
repressed all growth of cheerfulness. 

The presence of Samuel Truscott seemed to haunt 
the place like the shadow of some evil thing : the 
mere mention of His name would throw Hester into 
a mood of angry bitterness, and the sight of him pro- 
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duced such uncontrollable irritation that it required 
the strongest effort on her part to prevent its show- 
ing itself to every one. Yet for a long time she never 
once let go the reins of her passion, and she endured 
with apparent light-heartedness many hours of tor- 
ture, for she became her uncle's constant companion, 
and never quitted him, if she could help it, while his 
nephew was on the premises. 

" I wonder what Herodias's daughter felt like when 
she danced before Herod," she thought one day. 
*' Did she feel buoyed up with the knowledge of the 
power of giving pleasure after others were worn 
threadbare, as I do sometimes to Uncle Samuel ; or 
did she feel that disgust for herself and th^ spectators 
that I do at other times, and that the present even of 
an enemy's head in a charger was after all but small 
wages for the work ? " 

So anxious did Hester get about her cousin's con- 
stant visits to her uncle, that she would often hurry 
home when she had started for a walk — driven back 
to the house by a nervous dread that Mr. Truscott 
might have arrived during her absence. Her aunt 
encouraged her to spend a good part of every day in 
her uncle's part of the house, and he became very 
fond of her, as she did of him. 

He cared to see none of the rest of the family ; 
but Hester was always welcome, although he would 
sometimes, ev^n when she was present, sit without 
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speaking for an houn He never said an angry word 
to her, nor did she to him. However often he might 
grieve her in act or speech, it did not irritate her, 
and did but move her to pity, from a feeling that 
then his words and actions were not a part of him- 
self, and that he was more of a victim in being 
capable of them than those who had to endure them 
were. Yet she had a keen sympathy with her aunt 
and sisters whenever Mr. Camsew's senseless babble 
bubbled over the cauldron and hissed. 

*' Don't take any notice of what your uncle says to 
me, my dears," Miss Camsew pleaded one day, after 
a scene in which both Joan and Mary had figured. 
"It is exasperating to be so spoken to, but your 
interference can do no good — indeed it does harm 
even to me, and makes matters worse. If he is let 
alone, your uncle forgets the nasty things ht said to 
me a few minutes before ; but he does not forget the 
feeling that prompted him to say them for a long 
while if you contradict him. So it really does make 
it more unpleasant." 

*' But, Aunt, Job himself could never have borne 
with Uncle patiently ; and I really believe something 
would happen to me, I should have a fit, if I did not 
speak when he utters such silly nonsense. He 
knows he is talking nonsqnse and stories, and turn- 
ing things inside out and upside down ; and if he 
does not, he ought to be told," said Mary. 
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** It only does harm," again urged Miss Camsew, 
^'and makes him say worse things than he would 
else, I believe ; so I hope you will try to restrain 
yourselves for my sake." 

** I will try, Aunt," said Joan, '* but it really 
scarcely seems right to let every remark he chooses 
to make pass as though you agreed with it," 

Hester tried very often to revive the old pride of 
birth in her uncle, but found to her dismay that it 
had quite died out. One day she said— 

** I suppose Phil is called after Charles I.*s Sir 
Philip, Uncle, not after the one in Edward IV.'s' 
time?" 

" I don't know, I am sure, my dear, I don't sup- 
pose it will make much difference to him who his 
fathers were." * 

" Were there any more than, those two Sir 
Philips, Uncle ? " 

** I've forgotten, my dear. I think there was one 
more. I used to know them all well enough when I 
was a young man. I came across the family tree 
the other day and tore it up, else you might have 
seen for yourself; but it is no good filling up the 
house with such things as that." 

" Oh, Uncle ! " exclaimed Hester, feeling giddy for 
a moment with the combined shock of discovering 
the extent of her uncle's callousness and hearing of 
the loss. " What did you do with the scraps ? " 
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*' The scraps ? The scraps of what — the paper ? ' 

'' Yes, Uncle." 

. " I am sure I can't tell. I tossed them into the 
grate, I think, my dear." 

Here, fortunately for Hester, she caught her aunt's 
eye, and was informed by Miss Carnsew's gestures 
that she had secured the remains of the precious 
document. 

"What made you do that. Uncle ? " asked Hester, 
as calmly as she could. 

" When anybody has so much to think about as I 
have he does not want trash like that lying about in 
the way." 

" It is a great pity, Samuel, that you have not 
more to think about and to do," said his sister. 
*' You would be a great deal happier and better if 
you had. It is sitting in here moped up all day that 
makes you take such queer fancies into your head." 

" God bless my soul ! Is a man to be driven out 
of his own house ? " cried Mr. Carnsew, bringing his 
fist down upon his knee like a sledge-hammer upon 
an anvil. 

" What folly you talk, Samuel. Who is wanting 
to drive you out of your house ? You are always 
complaining and saying you cannot live a week, and 
that you are very ill, and yet you will not try to be 
made better." 

*'You would have nie waste the little money I 
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have upon doctors," said Mr. Carnsew. " Why, it 
was not much more than a month ago that Samuel 
Truscott took me to see Dr. Sprance." 

"It might as well have been twenty years ago 
from all the good that has come of it. You took the 
prescription and had it made up at once, but I 
believe you have every drop of the medicine stored 
away still in your drawer. And you will not follow 
his advice even as regards diet and exercise. I allow 
that it is wasting money to consult a doctor if you 
do not do anything that he tells you. Seeing and 
talking to him would not be likely to cure any 
one." 

** Well, you needn't talk like that. I have some 
other medicine to finish up before I begin upon the 
new." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Miss Carnsew, in 
surprise, wondering if *' a wise woman " had got hold 
of her brother somehow. 

" Why, to be sure, one day I found I had a couple 
of bottles up there of old Dr. Searle's kind, and I 
thought I might, as well take it as waste it, and 
perhaps it might be best not to mix the two kinds ; 
and sometimes I forget it for a day or two, or perhaps 
more than that, so it is lasting very well." 

His sister looked at him helplessly for a moment 
before she could collect her thoughts for a reply. 

*' Dr. Searle's prescription ! Why, he has been 
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dead these eight years ! You do not mean seriously 
to say that after you have been to a physician you 
come home and swallow somebody else's medicine 
that you have had stored away for eight or ten 
years ! If it has possibly kept good all this time, it 
is not very likely to be what you want now. You 
will kill yourself some day if you do such things, I 
am afraid.*' 

" I am not going to waste it," protested Mr. Carn- 
sew. "And I don't know why you should speak 
against the poor man now he is dead. Dr. Searle 
was a very good man, and could ride after the 
hounds as well as any man I ever saw in my life ; 
and I am not going to throw it away, you may be 
sure of that. It cost several shillings a bottle. I 
don't know what piece of extravagance you would be 
preaching next." 

** But I am afraid you will do yourself some harm 
by it, Samuel. Are the two prescriptions alike ? " 

"I dgn't know, and I don't care. All I know is 
the physic is there, and it has to be taken before I 
begin on the new." 

Down came the clenched fist again with a force 
that made it rebound. 

" What a fool I have been to put myself in this 
position. Nobody ever had such cause to be vexed 
with himself as I have since the world began." 

" It is a great pity you should vex yourself about 
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anything," said his sister. "You have nothing to 
worry over, and a good deal to be thankful for." 

" Much to be thankful for, certainly! " exclaimed 
the gentleman. " Poverty, and the knowledge that 
I have ruined Samuel Truscott." 

'* Poverty ! " said Miss Carnsew. *' What do you 
mean by that ? You have a great deal more money 
than you will or would wish to spend during the rest 
of your life. And as for Samuel, you know it must 
be foolish to talk of ruining him. Have you ever 
had a sixpence from him in any shape or form ? If 
he is poor it certainly is not your doing, and do you 
not mean to leave him the farm he is living on ? " 

"And that is worse than nothing," grumbled the 
unhappy old man. " He says it will not pay its 
working expenses, much less give anybody a living." 

" If that is the way he looks at it, then I would 
not trouble him with it. I would give it to somebody 
else." 

" God bless my soul ! Isn't he to have anything ? 
What a fool I have been to have Edwin here to 
spend my money before my eyes ! I wish I had only 
got a son of my own. I shouldn't have this trouble 
then." 

" How would Samuel get on then ? " asked Miss 
Carnsew. " I suppose he would manage to get a 
living then without the addition of the nice farm he 
will have now." 
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** How you talk ! Why the place is only a sieve 
to shake his money through. He says so himself ; 
and he is obliged to take the rent from his own farm 
to pay me mine." 

" Then I should advise his letting this one too. 
He would make a little something by it then." 

'*And have the place get out of condition, and 
have to spend more upon it to get it up again than 
it is worth at the end of the term ! " argued Mr. 
Carnsew. " You'd see poor Mary's boy dragged 
to gaol at the cart's-tail without caring that " — and 
he struck his right fist into the palm of his left 
hand. 

''Poor Mary" during her lifetime had certainly 
not been much beloved by her brother, but now she 
was dead a sentimental delusion that she had been 
dear to him was nourished. 

Miss Carnsew, though she disapproved of her 
sister's marriage, was, from a high sense of duty, 
her nephew's godmother, and had always fulfilled 
her duty by tipping him liberally when he came to 
see his uncle during his schoolboy days, 

"We will hope that he will not do anything to 
bring himself to such a dismal pass as that," she 
said, trying to keep her temper. " I should grieve 
over it as much as any one." 

** Who ever said he would ? " exclaimed her 
brother. ' ' God bless my soul ! What do you say 
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the poor boy's done that you'd send him to gaol for ? 
An industrious, hardworking young man, with no 
tom-foolery about him. What do you want to send 
him to gaol for ? 

" Samuel, Samuel," protested Miss Carnsew, '* it 
was you that brought that up, not I." 

"I don't know what it is, so it couldn't have been 
me. I never heard a word of it till this moment." 

" Never heard a word of what ? " said Miss Carn- 
sew, hopelessly. "You have not heard anything 
from me." 

*' Not heard anything from you ! Didn't you say 
a minute ago that he deserved to be sent to gaol ? " 

" No, no, Samuel, I never said anything of the 
kind. He hasn't done anything beyond the law that 
I ever heard of." 

*' Then why did you say so ? " 

'* I did not say so." 

" Why, God bless my soul 1 I heard you myself." 

*' Samuel, you made a mistake." 

** Pshaw ! 'tis you I think who make the mistake 
when you talk against your own poor sister's son, 
and she dead and buried all these years/' 

Hester found matter for both alarm and comfort 
in the conversation to which she had listened. It 
was clear enough that her uncle had lost all affection 
for her father, and grudged him Caervean after his 
own life ; also that it was not only useless to attempt 
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to reason with him, but that it was adding fuel to 
fire to do so. 

On the other hand it was evident, too, that by 
some sense of justice his conscience presented to 
him the unfairness of which he would be guilty, 
if, after allowing his nephew to live there so many 
years as the undisputed heir to the estate, he were 
to give it to any one else. It proved also that no- 
thing was yet altered ; and "-while there is life there 
is hope," thought Hester. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A DECLARATION OF WAR. 



HITS the winter passed, leaving Hester 

the continual witness of her uncle's 

weakness and obstinacy. As Samuel's 

influence increased, all happiness seemed 

to die in Mr. Camsew. As far as Hester could see, 

she herself gave him no pleasure ; she was merely 

the one person who produced no pain in him. 

One day — the year had got into May now, and 
Hester's face had lost its childish look, which was 
replaced by a quick, searching expression that did 
not belong there — she was seated with her uncle, 
when she heard Samuel's hurried jumpy footstep in 
the hall, and the next minute he entered. She was 
knitting a pair of stockings for herself in preparation 
for the next winter. There had been a little joke or 
two between Joan and Mary about Hester's wisdom 
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in beginning in good time, but they were out of date, 
for Hester's vigils had ah'eady brought out a latent 
taste for feminine handiwork which had before lain 
so dormant that no one, not even herself, had 
believed in its existence at alL 

To the girl her cousin appeared but little altered 
since he had begun to affect her life ; his hair might 
be a shade greyer, his coat a shade cheaper and 
browner, his carriage a shade niore insignificant. 
** But in what does insignificance consist ? " thought 
Hester, tripping herself up in her summary. "A 
leech is smaller than an eel, certainly ; but if one 
waded through a pond where they both flourished, 
I suspect one's thoughts would hang most to the 
leech's tail." 

The usual conversation began about the weather, 
which was always peculiarly unsuited to a certain 
district seven miles distant ; of land that grew wheat 
only to rust it, that fed sheep only to give them the 
foot-rot, that grew wood in extraordinary places 
where it must be removed, and which yet would not 
pay for the expense of cutting; of land where the 
most practical system of draining failed to reach the 
over-abundant springs, which consequently turned 
fertile fields into a swamp. To make a diversion, 
Hester rose from her seat and went to sit on the 
sofa by Mr. Carnsew. As she crossed the room she 
said in a joking voice — 

VOL. I. 7 
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" I might fancy I was at Cowper's tithing dinner, 
where he says, 

* One talks of mildew and of frost, 
And one of stonns of hail.* 

I will not give you the other two lines." 

*' Well, Hester, T don't know how you may look 
at it, but I don't consider it is any matter for joking. 
It is a good deal too serious for that, in my opinion." 

"What is it you're saying, my dear? I didn't 
hear," said her uncle, drawing the ends of her hair 
through his fingers — a favourite habit of his if she 
sat close to him. 

''Isn't it getting quite long!" said Hester, not 
caring to repeat her first remark. " I shall soon be 
obliged to fasten it up." 

"Eh? What?" said Mr. Carnsew. "Your 
hair ? It does very well as it is, I think." 

" Hester herself is getting pretty long," said Mr. 
Truscott. " In another twelve months she will be 
quite a curiosity. Never mind, Hester, there is 
money to be made out of all sorts of exhibitions, and 
not much work with it either. It pays better than 
farming, I'll be bound." 

"What?" again asked Mr- Carnsew, staring at 
his nephew as if he was vainly trying in a bewildered 
way to follow his meaning. 

" Laying aside all joking. Uncle," said Mr. Trus- 
cott, " I have heard that fortunes have been made 
that way." 
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Indignation had for a moment stopped Hester's 
power of utterance. The patience with which she 
had for months endured the irritation of his presence 
and speech forsook her. It was degrading that this 
creeping thing should dare to be so familiar as to 
pass remarks upon her person ; but that he should 
make such a jest at her expense was the last straw 
that could not be endured, and she burst forth 
passionately — 

" You must have been changed when you were a 
baby ! Nothing with a single drop of Carnsew blood 
in its veins could be so utterly lost to all sense of 
decency and honour, as to foul its own nest by 
insulting a lady belonging to the family. Yes, your 
xiurse must have changed you ! " 

** Pshaw ! " exclaimed Samuel. 

He looked as foolish as it was possible to look* 
That would be a pretty notion to get into his uncle's 
head. Changed by his nurse indeed ! His respect 
for Hester rose with his anger. When your enemies 
show that they can be dangerous, your scorn for 
them disappears. 

But Mr. Carnsew scarcely took in what Hester 
had said. '^ Bless my soul ! " he ejaculated, in a 
bewildered tone; "if the child hasn't put herself 
into a downright passion. What's the matter, my 
dear?" 

It was the first time in her life that her uncle had 
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seen her completely lose fier temper, and he was 
surprised, but perfectly unable to understand the 
cause of the outbreak, 

Jlester was vexed with herself. She had let loose 
her bag of winds and yet nobody was shipwrecked. 
Of course there must be open hostility between her 
cousin and herself now» She went back to a window 
seat. 

The gentlemen sat in utter silence for some 
minutes. 

4 * 

A long bed of lilies of the valley ran along under 
the windows, and the flowers were scenting the 
room. Hester, stooping down, put out her hands 
between the iron bars that protected the casement, 
and gathering a white blossom or two fastened them 
into her dress. As she turned, she heard her uncle 
break the silence by remarking — 

'* It is time for you to be thinking of marrying, 
Samuel. As far as I can see it is a mistake to put it 
off too long." 

Mr. Truscott laughed very uneasily. He felt that 
Hester would not lose a word of the conversation, 
and after the blow she had just dealt him he did not 
-wish to be pushed within reach of another. " Well, 
it does not do to be in too much of a hurry, you 
know. Uncle Samuel, What is it they say — ' Marry 
in haste, repent at leisure,' isn't it ? " 

" The lady is still waiting for you, you see," said 
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Mf. Carnsew, passing over his nephew's little 
saying. 

Samuel shuffled about a minute, and then said— 
'* Perhaps she might not care to have me." 
" Pooh ! You have never asked her. AH women 
think it's a fine thing to get married, and jump at the 
chance." 

Hester never wore the stocking she was knitting, 
but she finished it and kept it for many years; and 
every now and again she would look at it and take 
notice of what she called her ring of agony, which 
was some half a dozen rounds of knitting which she 
got through before tea was announced, and which 
were distinctly marked by the tightness of the 
work. 

" My dear, Joan promised to come up to tea with 
us to-night," said Miss Carnsew, as she came into 
the room. " Will you go and fetch her ? " 

Upon Joan's entrance Mr. Truscott abandoned his 
uncle, and turned his polite attentions to her. He 
waited until she took her plac6 at the table, and then 
slided into a seat beside her. He ate his meal, 
turned awkwardly towards her, and made extra- 
ordinary efforts to engage her in his sprightly con- 
versation. These efforts were received by Joan with 
perfect politeness, but they added a little extra 
;Stififness to her manner. 
/The sight of Mr. Truscott's movement to seat 
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himself beside her sister produced an actual feeling- 
of nausea in Hester, and, begging her aunt to excuse 
her for a minute, she went out on the lawn and 
gasped in the fresh salt air as if for life ; but finding 
her anxiety to see and hear what was going on un- 
bearable, she soon returned to the stifling presence 
in the dining-room. 

As she entered she heard her uncle's voice ad* 
dressing his sister — 

^' Did I hear you saying this morning that you 
wanted some more flour ? " 

" Yes, Samuel," replied Miss Carnsew, apparently 
hesitating to discuss the subject before guests. 

** Well ! " protested the master of the house in 
indignant amazement ; " it cannot be more than a 
fortnight ago that you had the last lot. I shall 
never be able to pay my way if this kind of thing 
goes on. Where does it all go to, I should like 
to know! There never used to be anything like 
this." 

*' Don't be so foolish, Samuel ! We have not had 
any flour for three weeks : and if we had, what would 
it matter ?_^ We do not use more now than we have 
always used; and as you have by far the best appetite 
of any one in the house, I do not see how the quantity 
we require is to be lessened unless you care to go 
hungry yourself. I do not wish to, nor should I 
wish the servants to do so. There is no waste in 
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this house, you may be quite sure, I should think 
it sinful." 

" Good God ! A regiment might be kept for what 
it costs me here!" exclaimed Mr, Carnsew, ** Didn't 
I pay £5 to the butcher yesterday? And to-day 
you want flour ! It is all very fine to have, have, 
but where is the money to come from to pay for.it 
all, I should like to know ? " 

" Five pounds for a two months' butcher's bill is 
not extravagant, I think," protested his sister ; ** and 
if you cannot afford to pay for necessaries, I don't 
know how most people are to live at all." 

'' And a hard struggle it is, and no mistake, Aunt 
Emily," pushed in Mr. Truscott, 

'* Struggle ! I don't see any struggle," said Mr. 
Carnsew. ** A man is knocked right down. I shall 
be sold out before I know where I am, and come to 
be buried by the parish. Hester, my dear," passing 
her a plate, *' don't you want a piece of cake ? " 

Hester had but a small appetite for cake or any- 
thing else that evening. Every time her cousin 
dragged up an unwilling smile to be bestowed upon 
Joan she could scarcely keep herself quiet. When 
he left, she wandered away through the long pas- 
sages to her old seat in the window of her sister's 
sitting-room, and watched him ride down to the 
farther gates. She saw him glance to the right 
and left. 
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" I suppose he means to be monarch of all he 
surveys," she thought ; *' and more than that, he is 
to take possession of us, body and soul, through 
Joan." 

She forgot that once before she had decided that 
Joan must be sacrificed if necessary. ** How dare he 
think of such a thing ! Poor old Uncle Samuel was 
quite out of his mind ; so he might be excused for 
making ^ fool of himself. But it really seemed to be 
Phil's duty to bestow a kicking upon Mr. Truscott 
for presuming to lift his eyes to one of his sisters. 
And so * from the centre all round to the sea,' he's 
to be *lord of the fowl and the brute!' Wait a little, 
please, sir. There must be some way of preventing 
it, arid you have not walked over my dead body 
yet." 

Her eyes were wandering aimlessly up and down 
the advertisement column of a newspaper that had 
been lying on the window-seat when she came in, 
and which she had taken in her hand when she sat 
down. Unconsciously she read one advertisemertt 
over and over again, and now suddenly its meaning 
flashed into her brain. It Was headed "Free pas- 
sages to New Zealand," and offered them to various 
kinds of domestic servants. What came into her 
mind at the moment Hester did not know, only a 
fresh sensation agitated her strongly. She could not 
realize it, or catch it ; only an electric shpck ran 
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through her, giving her new life, was it ? — or death ? 
She stayed there till the air grew dark and chill 
around her, scarcely thinking — only feeling. 
, " It would save Joan, and poor Uncle, aild Papa 
and the boys, but I could not look upon it after- 
wards," she said, as she rose and felt her way 
downstairs. 



CHAPTER VII. 



ON GUARD. 



" I crave direction. Father, how to know 
The sign of that imperative whose tight 
To sway my act, in face of thronging doubts, 
Were an oracular gem in price heyond 
Urim and Thmnmim lost to Israel." 

College Breakfast Party. 

EESTER spent the next morning in 
II collecting the back numbers of The 
■ Spectator, apd, carrying them to her 
9 own room, carefully read everything 

she could see upon Euthanasia, and after dinner she 

went off to the beach. 

At first she crossed the whole length of the broad 

golden sand, and then, climbing to the top of the 

cliff, she followed its edge for a mile and descended 
, half-way again. 
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No shining sand contrasted brightly beneath with 
the dark rocks ; it was a headland she had reached, 
and deep blue waves were lazily breaking against the 
cliffs. Half-way down Hester knew of a little plat- 
form, and a boulder that had often served her as 
a seat. In stormy weather she could hardly have 
reached it, but to-day there was no difficulty. The 
constant flow of mighty waters, the rustling of the 
light sea-breeze around her, and the genial warmth 
of her retreat, would often have produced a drowsi* 
ness in her — a sinking of all the senses of mind and 
body into one delicious conscious pleasure of exist- 
ence. But Hester was to-day in a mood which 
defied all luring into forgetfulness, and had come 
here that she might be alone to think — shut into- 
herself by the power of sound and solitude. 

'* I must be very careful," she reflected, " for there 
are many things to be thought of. It is only * if 
necessary * that I shall act upon my plans, for I do 
not think I could do it without the extra motive^ 
however much it might be for his good, poor old 
man. That is weak and cowardly of me: the 
interest I have in his death ought to be secondary, 
and the blessing it would be to him to be freed from 
all his pains, and miseries, and meannesses, ought ta 
be the primary object. But I will try to be honest 
to myself at least, and I know that it is not so* 
Does not the Bible itself exalt Jael, the wife of Heber,. 
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to the skies because, forsooth, she killed an enemy of 
the Israelites and lost nothing herself by doing it ? 
I, for the sake of my own people, shall kill a friend 
of my own, and lay the whole length of the rest of 
my years upon the sacrifice. I am sixteen now, and 
I .dare say 1 shall live to be sixty-five — I am very 
strong, and we are not a short-lived race — so there 
will be forty-nine years to be borne as I best may in 
sickness and in health — alone wherever I may go, 
solitary in the gayest company, cut off from sym- 
pathies and hopes, if I do this thing. I should have 
to be absent when it happened, or I should betray 
myself, and the law does not yet recognize this new 
gospel — and it would never do for a Carnsew to be 
charged with murder! I could not look upon the 
place day by day arid live at my ease, and have 
nothing to do but gratify my whims and to teach 
poverty-stricken labourers' wives their way to hucka- 
back here and heaven hereafter. It would seem then 
as if I had done it to benefit myself, and I believe it 
would turn my brain* No, I must be away — ^gone — 
when it happens, and I must never return. Shall 
I never regret what I have done ? Will there not be 
a time when what has been gained will seem nothing 
compared to what has been lost ? Very likely, for 
the present weight is always the one that seems 
heaviest to be borne. Still I do not think that feel- 
ing will last long. I shall soon again feel that what 
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I can suffer alone is not to be compared to what we 
should all have suffered. 

*' Then I must earn a living somehow, and put aside 
something for my old age, for though a Camsew 
may work without disgrace, I could never become a 
pauper. And I shall have to start at the very bottom 
of the ladder, for I shall have no character. I am 
strong enough to work hard. I wonder if I shall 
look like a servant." 

She spent a couple of hours thinking over " what 
might be,',' and then she rose and scrambled up her 
little path. " I am not saying farewell. It is not 
the last time," she said, lovingly, as she watched 
a pair of sea-gulls poised above their nest on an 
island rock in the distance. ** There, are no white- 
caps on the water to flash like the wings of sea-birds 
to-day." 

Still she did not go home. She made her way 
through sandhill and rabbit-warren, bright meadows 
and springing coriifields, towards the churchyard. 
The churchyard itself was a bleak resting-place, bare 
of the shelter of tree or shrub. No flowers could be 
cultured to luxuriance by loving hands, and the 
fashion of immortelles had not reached so far into 
the country. 

Most of the Camsews lay under the church, where 
their glories were stoutly vouched for in monumental 
marble. When the vault was no longer available^ 
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a corner of the churchyard, cut off by a path from the 
rest, had been left for the family, and it was to a 
simple mound of turf that Hester made her way 
across the dewy grass. 

There had been a time when she had remembered 
nothing of her mother, but lately one or two memo- 
ries had returned. One day she had seen Joan with 
a cottager's baby in her lap, telling stories, or rather 
nursery rhymes, to it. Hester had realized suddenly 
that Joan was like her mother in expression of face, 
and there sprang before her a scene where her mother, 
with Edwin on her lap, sang the very same rhymes, 
as much to amuse Phil and herself, who stood at her 
elbow, as for a lullaby to the infant. Hester tried 
this evening, as she stood in the still warmth of the 
declining sun, to fix the floating chaos in her brain 
into abiding shapes, but she could not. 

" Ah mother, mother ! " she cried, in the bitterness 
of her spirit, ** I wonder that you could die and leave 
us so helpless. I never missed you when I was a 
child ; it was not then that I wanted you, but these 
years since I have been a woman. I have missed 
something you would have given me — your heart 
speaking to my heart, your life's wisdom to teach my 
ignorance. And all this perplexity would never have 
happened had you been with us; the cause of the 
trouble would have been absent* You would have 
stopped the gap between Uncle Samuel and Papa 
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when it was a tiny one, instead of letting the breach 
get so wide that any fool who chooses can drive 
through it and take a short cut to Caervean." 

With the sense that some one was near, although 
she neither saw nor heard any one, she turned round 
and saw the vicar approaching her, walking also on 
the grass. 

" Good evening, Hester," he said. 

Hester's heart gave an angry bound. 

" What right has he to intrude upon me ? '* she 
thought. '* And why will he speak genuflistically ; 
luscious and slow, that none of the flavour may be 
lost ? But perhaps he has come, after all, to say 
something to me that I shall do wisely to listen to !" 
She wanted him to attack her position, but she could 
give no challenge. 

She held out her hand, at the same time moving 
towards the path. He turned with her, and they 
went silently to the stone stile, Hester could not 
think of anything to say that would not jar upon 
her own feelings unless it were something uncivil ; 
and, moreover, she wanted to be the listener, not the 
talker. Whether her companion did not speak be- 
cause he wished her to feel that there was sufficient 
sympathy between them to be silent when they were 
.alone together, Hester could not tell. 

When they had crossed the stile into the high road 
she stood a moment, and said, *' I must not take you 
out of your way." 
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" My way will be your way this evening, Hester.** 

" Oh no, thank you," said Hester, hastily. '* I 
am not the least nervous; I should not be here if 
I were, and there is certainly nothing for me to be 
afraid of." 

'* No, indeed ! Nothing would wish to hurt j/ow,'* 
he replied, with a delicate accent on the "you" — 
slight, but still distinguishable. 

" A new version of Una and the Lion," thought 
the girl. " Who would have thought that the oil of 
that tongue could have smeared that old story that 
was so pleasant to me in my childhood ! Of course 
he believes that if I accidentally stepped on an 
adder's tail (I shouldn't have courage to do it oii 
purpose) the thing would wriggle away grateful for 
the attention ; but I know all the same / should 
expect to feel a sharp bite at my ankle before I 
knew what I was doing." 

" Still," added the vicar, " I cannot deprive myself 
of the pleasure of your company — one that I do not 
get as often as I could wish." 

" Why not, then ? I am generally about, and I 
have never cut you or run away yet," said Hester. 

"Ah, so many things interfere with our plea- 
sures." 

" I wish I was a man," she thought, desperately* 
"Then I would swear at him, and see what he 
would do." 
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Not being a man, she resisted this impulse, but 
formed the resolution that she would not say another 
word till he spoke to her. '* I don't care if it is all 
the way home. I dpn't want his company, and if 
he wants mine (which he does not) he may make the 
best he can of it." So they passed among the strag- 
gling cottages without saying a word, and Hester 
wondered if she was looking foolish, for she knew 
that of course the women would concie to their doors 
to stare at them. But presently there was another 
stile to be crossed, and they got into fields. He took 
her hand and placed it on his arm. Hester sub- 
mitted. She felt curious. She was just as tall as 
he was, and could probably have walked or run him 
down any day. Still, he should help her if he chose 
to think he could do it. Was he going to try and 
help her spiritually ? Was there anything, after all, 
that she could learn from him that was worth the 
learning? 

At length he spoke. " Your mother would be so 
happy to see her daughters now." 

"At this particular moment?" Hester was tempted 
to ask ; but she had not the courage to use such a 
sacred topic for impertinence. 

" So happy to see what they are^to what they 
have grown." 

'* You mean my height ? " said Hester, giving way. 
" I am afraid it is a little out of the common." 

VOL. I. 8 
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Mr. Vigars for a moment was tongue-tied, but he 
showed no annoyance, and did not even change the 
subject. 

Hester was speedily repentant, and kept her tongue 
well under control for the rest of the walk. If he 
really had an3^hing to say to her she wished to hear it. 
She became very meek, and even attempted to en- 
courage the vicar's conversation in the direction she 
hoped it would take, but to no purpose. He seemed 
determined upon putting her on good terms with her- 
self. ** Why should any one be pleased with us ? " 
she had asked. " We are no better than our neigh- 
bours; possibly we are no worse, but a negative 
virtue is not much to set up on, is it ? ** 

And he had laughed a gentle deprecatory " Ah, 
ah ! " and remarked "what a pleasant thing it was 
that there were still a few people left in the world 
who failed to see their own virtues." 

They did not enter the great gates, but took a 
nearer footpath which brought them to one of the 
plantations at the side of the house. 

Mr. Vigars would not go indoors. He wished 
Hester to feel that he had come with her solely for 
the pleasure of being with her ; so at the little gate 
he turned, and Hester went on alone through the 
trees. 

" What a broken-down world it is," she thought. 
** People may talk of spiritual pastors and masters, 
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but here is this man, who, if his system is true, ought 
to have given me rebuke and correction, but who 
tenders me instead maudlin sentimentality. People 
say divine truths are not affected by the conduct of 
those who preach them. I beg leave to differ in 
opinion. The richest wine that was ever pressed 
would have no charm for me if it were presented in 
a dirty cup. What starving wretches have I fed ? 
what shivering have I clothed ? Wherein have I 
denied myself ? It is all very well to t^lk, or rather 
it is all very bad to talk, but I have nothing to be 
proud of but my good looks and my family ; and I 
had nothing to do with getting either of them per- 
sonally, so there is not much sense in being proud of 
them." 

For some weeks life went on much as usual at 
Caervean, and Hester could scarcely believe that it 
would ever be incumbent to act upon her plans. Her 
father's crops really appeared to promise an abun- 
dant harvest, and he was in the highest spirits, feasting 
his thoughts upon them as if they alone had been 
enough to relieve him from all anxieties. Sometimes 
Hester envied him his spirits, and sometimes his 
perpetual demand for sympathetic response would 
irritate her. She had heard so many years of mar- 
vellous productions which had in the end barren 
results, that all hope through her father was gone. 

One bright afternoon, however, the three sisters sat 
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under the trees; Joan and Hester sewing, Mary- 
reading aloud. The narrative of the biography her 
sister was reading drew Hester's thoughts to itself 
without exciting her, and calmed the nerves that had 
become so highly strung. 

It was so comfortable in the cool shade ; the world 
around was so pleasant to look upon, bathed in the 
sunshine with its intense lights and shadows, so 
bright to look out upon ; though, at the same time, 
by suggesting oppressive heat to weary toilers, it 
made their retreat the more precious. It was impos- 
sible not to feel that it would be always so : the 
shade would be for her sisters and herself on hot 
days, and the warm sunshine on chilly ones. 

After a while Mary closed her book, and Hester 
pushed her work aside, and, dropping it on the grass, 
stood up gazing before her. 

" Well, Hester, what is it ? " asked Joan. 

" I feel poetical," said Hester, solemnly ; " but all 
I can think of is in the words of the old lady we have 
heard of — 

* Oh Mediterranean Sea of blue, 
Oh Mediterranean Sea I 
Oh Mediterranean blue, blue sea, 
Oh Mediterranean Sea ! ' 

And that is about as fine as the * Oh ! oh ! ' of the 
Marquis in * Les Pr^cieuses Ridicules,* isn't it ? " 

They all laughed* 

•'We would prefer something original," said Joan. 
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" We are prepared to give it as favourable a hearing 
as those unlucky girls were the poetry of their 
Marquis." 

'^ I dare say. I should like something original 
myself. I feel it is in my heart — or brain ; I believe 
most in the brain— but it refuses to come out of it in 
any tangible fashion. A funny thing it would be if 
my head should explode like a bombshell with it, as 
my tongue refuses its assistance ! " 

*'I suppose your feeling is incoherent. I don't 
thiiik your tongue has much to do with your mute- 
ness," said Mary. 

" In order to prevent any such startling calamity, 
suppose we change the conversation," suggested 
Joan. ** I think we might plan our grotto now. 
We have such a quantity of materials; quite enough, 
I think — though, of course, when one begins to work 
in shells and pebbles a lot will soon be used up. 
Hester, you will not be wanting to do the heavy 
masonry, I hope." 

" No," said Hester ; " I should not like it to come 
tumbling in and crushing anybody who might be 
there." 

** Yes, I think arranging designs for the floor and 
walls will be enough for us to attempt ourselves. 
Here is Edwin ; " and she called to her younger 
brother, who at that nwment came riding round an 
angle of the house. 
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" What do you want ? " he asked, drawing up his 
horse on the path near them. 

'* Can you suggest a plan for bringing water into 
the grotto we think of making ? " 

" How realistic women are," he said. ** You can't 
be content without having water dripping from your 
roof like the little caves down on the beach ! Well, 
you had better have a tank made with a few holes 
in the bottom, and put in on the top of your natural 
curiosity. In the summer you can all three carry 
water to it from the pump — four or five times a week 
will do ; and it will have a certain advantage over 
most out-of-door labour — in rainy weather it will look 
after itself." 

"We mean to sit there during the summer," said. 
Joan. ** I think I have heard that one of the horrors 
of the Inquisition was water coming drop by drop on 
the victim's head : we don't want to torture ourselves 
for nothing, nor to spoil our clothes, so our idea of 
water has been a fountain and a little well." 

" Oh, I can't tell about that. It would not be very 
difficult to manage, I fancy; it is near the house, 
and you could easily get some pipes laid down." 

'* Do you think Papa would object ? '* 

"Does he ever mind anything?" said the boy, 
carelessly. 

" I have not had a ride for weeks," said Hester, 
looking enviously at the horse. 
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** Well, come along, have a canter now. We will 
do it in the old fashion," said her brother, stretching 
out his arm invitingly. 

" The knight and the lady share one steed ? " said 
Hester, stepping towards the path. 

"What are you thinking of doing?" exclaimed 
Joan. 

But Hester took no heed. Edwin held out his 
hand ; she gave a spring, and in a moment was before 
him. There was no time for further parley. The 
horse turned off the path, leaped the ha-ha, ,and 
galloped across the meadow beyond. 

Joan and Mary sprang to their feet and looked 
anxiously after. 

" Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ! *' said Mary, 
as Hester's garden-hat flew off and fell into the 
ditch. 

"What a mad couple they are," groaned Joan, 
when, on seeing that Hester was keeping her seat, 
she recovered her speech. 

Pres^itly Edwin wheeled his horse round, and it 
came cantering back. 

Joan ran to open the gate. " Don't take the ditch 
again," she shouted, imploringly ; but she forbore to 
make any reproach when Hester jumped lightly to 
the ground, and Edwin rode away, calling out — 

"I'll back you against Dick Turpin any day, 
Hester!" 
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" Now, Joan, don't look so frightened,** panted 
Hester. " It is a great relief to feel perfectly careless 
about everything once now and then, I had better 
go in and get a stick to fish up my hat with, I sup- 
pose." 

While Hester was engaged in this occupation Miss 
Camsew appeared on the lawn. She was carrying 
out her own doctrine of the duty of diligent employ- 
ment of time. In her hands she held her knitting, 
and her fingers were plying the needles busily, yet so 
mechanically that there was no symptom of pressure 
in her movements as she walked slowly towards her 
nieces, turning her eyes^how this way, now that* 

**Did I see Edwin ride round the garden just 
now?" she asked. 

'* Yes," said Joan. 

" Where is he gone ? " 

*' I think he is only having a ride. I did not hear 
him say where he was going." 

** Daw is working in the higher garden, isn't he ? 
I am going up there," said the aunt, in a tone of in- 
vitation, to which Joan responded by moving away 
with her ; and they quietly paced the walks, discuss- 
ing Daw's work, tomparing the gooseberries this 
year with those of last, remarking that there had 
been more rain last summer than this. 

'*How funny it is," said Hester, as she watched 
the light flutter of her aunt's lace, " that Aunt Emily 
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will come out into the garden for half an hour with 
nothing on her head but her cap ; and yet if you pro- 
posed that she should pass the same time in the 
same attire walking or driving on a road, she would 
think that you wished her to catch a cold, and that 
she would certainly do it if she were so venture- 
some." 

'* So she would," said Mary. '* It is chiefly how 
you feel about things that they really affect you, I 
believe." 

Presently the three girls were again seated sewing, 
while Miss Camsew moved from one flower-bed to 
another, critically examining the contents of each. 
''Here comes Edwin again," she said, at length, 
looking towards the gates. 

Hester's eyes were k6en as a hawk's. ** No, Aunt, 
it is Samuel." 

No one spoke a word. Miss Carnsew stood still, 
close to her nieces. It seemed to Hester as if they 
were waiting mutely for their doom. 

Mr. Truscott turned his horse off the drive on to 
the turf, so that his approach was also silent, till the 
inner gate was reached, at which he dismounted, and 
perceiving the group underneath the trees, he threw 
his bridle over one of the posts and walked towards 
his aunt and cousins. 

'* Good afternoon. Aunt Emily. What are you 
doing, Joan — stitching away ? " 
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Hester was not covetous of her cousin's good 
opinion ; but she would rather have heard his tone 
of approval bestowed upon herself. As it was she 
could not stay and endure Joan's placidness, so she 
got up and walked away, saying — 

" I will see for Daw to take your horse." 
" If only it were possible to dismiss the master to 
the stable instead of his horse, how cheerfully would 
I put up with its company indoors for the rest of 
the day, though I don't even like the animal. When 
men become greedy swine, what a pity it is that 
there is no Circe to be met with to fashion the body 
to fit the spirit," she reflected, as, after finding Daw, 
she entered the house through a side-door, that she 
might be ready at her uncle's side. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CROSSING THE RUBICON. 

, Brutus : " It must be bjr his death ; and for 1117 part 
I know no personal cause to spurn at him 
But far the general." 

remembered for years every 

incident of the evening, with a 

of wonder that anything trifling 

ave happened on that day. 

Her sisters did not come in with her aunt and 

Samuel. 

She remembered her cousin's first remark to his 
uncle, begun at the door and jerked out as he crossed 
the room and presented, rather than held out, his 
hand. 

" Oh, Uncle Samuel, this is hot weather, if you 
like to call it so ! You don't feel it so much here by 
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the sea, but we are scorched up completely, and no 
mistake. What the sheep are to do if we don't have 
rain shortly, I don't know. There is not a blade of 
grass to be seen on the whole farm. And how have 
you been lately. Uncle ? Better, I hope ? " 

" There's not much of that for me, I am afraid," 
answered Mn Carnsew. "However, I have just come 
to the end of Dr. Searle's medicine — at least there's 
only a dose or two more, I think ; and when I get to 
the other I am hoping it may make a change." 

*' It is to be hoped so, I am sure, Uncle Samuel." 

During tea Hester saw her father cross the high 
ground of the meadow, his figure showing dark 
against the sky. She noticed that his stick dragged, 
and although he kept up his usual quick pace he 
walked like a man who was tired. He came through 
the garden, and instead of going at once to the door 
he stopped at thaopen window, and, looking in, said 
cheerfully — 

*' Ah ! good evening, Samuel ; " then added to his 
uncle, /* What beautiful weather it is. I shall have 
my hay down to-morrow. There is a splendid shred 
of grass in the Higher Close, as thick as a mat." 

"I can tell you we have nothing of that kind," 
said Samuel, and Miss Carhsew instantly created a 
diversion by saying to her nephew at the window — 

** Will you come in and have a cup of tea with us? 
You are looking tired." 
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*' That sounds as if he could not have one at 
home/' said Hester, laughing, 

"Thank you, I will come in," said her father. 
*' We shall have a glorious sunset to-night." 

She remembered, too, how when her father was 
seated opposite her, her uncle, who looked upon her 
still as a child to whom sweet things must be attrac- 
tive, struggled to reach a plate of cake, and in 
stretching it out_to her upset his cup of tea, Samuel 
said in a consolatory voice, " Ah, well. Uncle Samuel, 
the cleverest of us, you see, meet with little mishaps 
sometimes." And her father — was it possible? — ^ 
had made a joke, and called the slop, which had run 
half-way down the table, " The Rio Colorado." 

This little accident, which Mr. Camsew could not 
but feel was a result of clumsiness, made him at 
first silent, but afterwards self-assertive. He pro- 
posed a game of cards. 

" No one cares to play whist in the summer in 
broad daylight," said Miss Carnsew, 

'* Oh, you never like anybody to enjoy themselves, 
Hester, my dear, you go down and see for Joan, 
please." 

Hester hesitated for a moment, 

" Will you go and see for Joan ? " repeated her 
uncle, in a tone which sent her at once. 

When Joan entered the drawing-room Mary and 
Hester filed after her, very erect and martial-looking. 
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'* Samuel, will you and Joan see if you can't beat 
Jier father and Mary ? " said Mr. Camsew. 

** I am too busy to play this evening," said Mary. 
** I particularly want to finish some embroidery." 

** Very well ; then, Hester, you take her place, my 
dear." 

Hester did not speak, but her father protested, 
*' I do not care to sit down to cards in daylight. 
Samuel might come out and look at my hay instead." 

" No one wishes to play," said Miss Camsew. 

''Perhaps it is as well to let it go to-night,'* 
added Samuel. 

" Oh, very well ! Just as you please," said Mr. 
Carnsew; "but I should have thought you would 
have liked to have something to amuse yourselves 
with." 

" We can enjoy your company for a little while, 
Uncle Samuel, don't you see ? " 

Mr. Carnsew apparently did not see, for he seated 
himself in an easy-chair with a thump that broke 
one of the springs, and sat staring before him with- 
out making a remark for half an hour. 

Mary and Hester soon ceased to feel warlike; the 
scene began to take a comical turn to them. Their 
father again proposed an adjournment to the Lower 
Close to see the hay ; but Mr. Truscott, who had not 
taken his ride with the object of pleasing his cousin, 
refused to go. 
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This annoyed Mr. Edwin Carnsew, and he sought 
to console himself with a newspaper. 

The click of Miss Canisew's knitting-needles ceased, 
and she sat upright in her chair, giving frequent nods, 
and every two minutes waking up with a starts The 
first time she did so she said, "I hope you will 
excuse me, my dears. Your uncle took a fancy to 
go out and look at his horse last night soon after 
we had gone to bed. He thought he had heard it 
cough or sneeze the day before, and he had not seen 
it since. What with getting up to see what he was 
doing, and his going up and down stairs three or 
four times, and the noise of the doors, I got so 
excited that I never slept for the night." 

She knitted a row or two, but . soon her hands 
stopped, and she dozed again. 

Mr. Truscott was nervous; he fidgeted in the 
silence. " Why, Hester," he exclaimed so briskly 
that his aunt started and dropped her knitting, ** I 
did not expect to see you to-day. I thought the 
last tiihe I was here I heard something about your 
going to stay with your cousins the Daymans ? " 

" Ah, did you ? " said Hester. " I have not gone 
yet. I do not know when I shall ; I have not fixed 
any time." 

'* You will go over and take them by surprise 
some day, just when you feel inclined to go, I 
expect," said Joan. 
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"Perhaps so; or I mayn't g^. at all. I wonder 
from which of my animal ancestors I have inherited 
my dislike to bind myself to any proposal of motion 
made by other people," said Hester, 

" Perhaps from the crabs — we are to include 
fishes among our grandfathers, . aren't we ? — they 
always go sideways and backwards, and every way 
but straight onward," suggested Mary. 

" Suppose you write and a»sk Mr. . Darwin his 
opinion on the subject. He might be able to help 
you to a conclusion," said Joan, 

"Who is that, Joan?" asked Samuel, very un- 
comfortable, yagfuely fancying that, as he was con- 
scious of not quite grasping what they were saying 
to each other, they might be, having some underhand 
fun out of himself. " Isn't that the monkey man ? " 

" He is anything but that, I expect," said Mary, 
laughing. 

"You mean the same man we are talking of, I 
dare say," said Joan — " Mr. Darwin, the author of 
' The Origin of Species.' " 

" But, Joan, it is all nonsense, isn't it, all this pre- 
tending we are nobody knows what? It can't be 
true, eh ? " 

" So you feel a consciousness that you yourself 
refute the theory ? " asked Mary. " As far as I am 
concerned I feel nothing of the kind." 

" You object to the idea that your great-grand-s 
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father ate cocoanuts and climbed trees ? " chimed in 
Hester, 

^* You bring it a little too near, Hester," said Joan, 
receiving Samuel into the Carnsew family in the 
desperation of the moment. " We can trace a good 
way farther back than that, you know." 

" Well, I confess to a decided taste for nuts and 
fruit of all kinds; and if I was not afraid of breaking 
down the branches, I would try climbing one of our 
trees to-morrow," said Hester. 

*^ But it can't be true, Joan ? " appealed Mr. 
Truscott again. 

** I do not know. I could not at all undertake to 
pass a decided opinion on the subject," said Joan. 
" I think it is very likely to be true, though I do not 
think the case is proved ; but I have never studied 
it much. I do not wish to believe it, for I fancy if I 
did I should feel something like a cannibal whenever 
I ate meat, and should have to become a vegetarian-r- 
which I do not wish to." 

" Surely if you were so much more nice than wise 
as that you might starve yourself. There would be 
nothing left for you to eat but milk, for there is 
much less of a missing link, it seems to me, between 
plants and animals than between monkeys and men,'' 
said Mary. 

•' I cannot agree with you. I feel sure that the 
difference between vegetable existence and animal 
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life is as wide as the difference between nothing and 
the smallest atom — ^which I suppose you will allow is 
greater than the difference between that atom and 
the most gigantic form?" 

" But I don't see, Joan, why plants should not 
have a conscious existence," said Mary. 

" This is what I call talking metaphysics of the 
highest order — what you don't understand yourself, 
as the man said," remarked Hester, in a tone of 
pretended admiration. 

" Eh ! what, Hester ? " exclaimed Mr. Truscott, 
turning suddenly upon her. 

The girls laughed, and Joan explained, **It is only 
a story Mr. Vigars told us once." 

" A story,* did you say, Joan ? Ah." Then turning 
abruptly to his cousin, he exclaimed, ''Talking of 
animals, how is your horse, Edwin ? " 

It was the other gentleman's turn to fidget now, 
and the paper gave an impatient rustle as he 
answered — 

" Oh ! he is doing very well." 
■ " Badly cut, wasn't he ? " persisted Mr. Truscott. 

" Oh, I don't know — I have seen worse," said his 
cousin, in a very discouraging manner. 

"What horse is that you are talking about?" 
asked Mr. Carnsew, loudly. 

He still sat heavy, inert, expressionless, like a 
block of rough-hewn stone ; but now his eyes flashed 
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out from beneath their shaggy overhanging brows 
like the grains of silver in a granite mass. 

*^ Monarch," replied his nephew, with his eyes fixed 
upon the paper as if he was engrossed in an interesting 
subject and did not wish to be disturbed. 

But his uncle was dead to such impressions. 
** Monarch ! Isn't that the name you have given to 
the young colt you have just taken up ? " he asked, 
so loudly that Miss Carnsew picked up her knitting 
and said — 

" My dear Samuel, fortunately we are none of us 
deaf." 

*' Yes," replied the nephew. 

" God bless my soul ! you don't mean to say that 
you have thrown down that young horse too ?*' 

^'I don't know about throwing him down. He 
has gone down. I was holding him carefully enough. 
He couldn't have been quite what I fancied him. I 
think he was badly shod too. This new man is 
worse than nothing ; I shall have to find somebody 
else to do my work." 

To this Mr. Carnsew answered with a scornful 
and indignant " Pshaw ! " 

" Oh, it is not much : just a little hair rubbed 
off. It will soon be as right as ever." 

'^ Don't talk that nonsense to me," said the old 
gentleman. " I know better, and so do you. A horse 
that has once been down can never be right again.'* 
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" No, no," said Mr. Truscott, shaking his head ; 
" that's true enough. It has knocked fifty pounds 
out of your colt, your throwing him down." 

" I have not taken sixpence out of him," said 
Edwin Camsew, impatiently, putting down his papor 
and turning at bay. 

His daughter^ were frightened at hearing him 
utter such a statement. 

^' Yes, fifty pounds," said the uncle. " There is 
nobody in the world but yourself fool enough to give 
the same price for a tumbledown, broken-kneed 
horse that they would if he was sound. That ever 
I should have lived to come to this I " 

*' But I don't mean to sell him — I never intended 
to; and he is worth as much to me as he was 
before." 

**God bless my soul! you have thrown down 
horses enough to buy half the parish ! " exclaimed 
the old gentleman. 

^' Half the parish ! You may as well say half the 
kingdom at once. I don't suppose I have thrown 
down more horses than you have yourself." 

" Uncle Samuel could afford it a little better," put 
in Mr. Truscott, 

" Well, that certainly is nobody's affair but my 
own," sharply returned his cousin. 

''Isn't it?" said Mr. Camsew. "There is no 
mistake that a fool and his money are soon parted ! 
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You ar'n't fit to be trusted on anything better than a 
five-shilling donkey ! The lunatic asylum would be 
the cheapest place to keep you. My few thousands 
will be nowhere — nowhere ! " 

" What do you mean ? The horse is mine. I 
bought and reared him with my own money -^ If it 
had been yours you might have had some excuse for 
complaining." 

** Fifty pounds now, thousands the other day, and 
God knows what besides that I have never heard 
of," came from Mr. Carnsew, like a horrid groan 
from an ill-set machine. 

** Thousands ! " echoed his nephew. ** I dare say 
a couple of thousands will more than cover all 
that." 

" I heard you had put in ever so much. I dare say 
it was ten." 

** Nonsense ! I didn't invest the half of that in 
the beginning, and I got some of it back again." 

*' I don't know anything about that." 

'* But I do." 

" A beautiful colt he was," lamented Mr. Truscott. 
*' It is a dreadful pity anything should have hap- 
pened to him." 

" The cleverest of us meet with little mishaps 
sometimes, as you said at tea, Samuel," said Hester, 
with white lips. 

But her cousin saw no applicability in the remark* 
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*' This is no little mishap ; fifty pounds is no joke 
to lose." 

"Fortunately for you, you have not lost it/* said 
his aunt. 

*' No, that is true enough. I have not thrown 
down a horse for the last twenty years, I believe." 

" Perhaps it would have been better for you if you 
had," retorted his cousin. 

" Come, come ! ** shouted the uncle. " Do you 
want everybody to be in the same boat as your- 
self?" 

'* No, I don't,*' said his nephew, all prudence cast 
to the winds ; " I would rather give a good many 
people a wide berth," 

*' Samuel," said Miss Camsew, hurriedly, although 
her brother was not speaking at the moment, " don't 
speak so loudly — ^the servants will hear." 

" What do I care who hears. I say he is a cursed 
spendthrift, who is doing his best to ruin me." 

" Hester, my dear, will you ring, please, and we 
will go to supper," said her aunt. 

*' I am going down to my own house," said 
Mr. Camsew. " Come, Joan ; good night. Aunt 
Emily." 

Hester was the last of the family to leave the 
room. At the door she turned and looked at the group 
she was leaving behind : her cousin lurching with 
awkward ease against a table, her aunt sitting 
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trembling and dismayed, her uncle swinging his fist 
up and down " with measured beat and slow." 

" You'll have some supper, child, before you go ? " ■ 
he said, looking at Hester. 

But she went out and closed the door. " The Ides 
of March are come," she said. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ET TU, brute! 

"A weary lot is thine, fairmiiid, 
A weaiy lot is thine t 
To puU the thorn thy brow to braid, 
And press tlie me for wine ! " 

ROKEBV. 

ANGE it was that her cousin should 
}n afterwards ride away from the 
use as he would have done on or- 
lary occasions. Hester crept to the 
window of her room, and looked out as she heard the 
horse move off. 

Mr. Truscott went slowly down the drive, looking 
around him, as he had got into a habit of doing 
lately ; once he even wheeled his horse round, and 
took a glance at the house itself. It would not have 
surprised Hester at the moment if a thunderbolt had 
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descended upon that upturned face, or if a sudden * 
rift in the earth had appeared beneath the horse's 
feet — but nothing happened. 

The night and next day wore away, and nd 
news arrived of a runaway horse or a midnight 
tragedy. 

Miss Carnsew tried to induce her nieces to spend 
the evening with her, but Joan was firm. 

" After what Uncle Samuel said to Papa, I do not 
think we ought to go to his house the next day just 
as if nothing had happened, Aunt." 

" But, my dear," urged Miss Carnsew, ill at ease, 
**your uncle is not accountable for what he says 
when he gets upon such subjects; you ought to 
take no notice of it." 

" I cannot go so soon. Aunt dear. We must wait 
a few days." 

The next afternoon Miss Carnsew came to her 
nieces' sitting-room, perplexed and dismayed. 

" I don't know what we are to do about it, my 
dear," she said to Joan. *' Your uncle is going to 
alter his will, he says." 

" We had better send him straight off to Bodmin. 
There is a place for mad people there, isn't there ? " 
said Mary. 

" He only talks of it, I expect," replied Joan, 
trembling. *' He will not really do it." 

"Yes, he will. When he works a thing out in 
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his mind, like he has this^ I know he will do his best 
to carry it out. He has begun two or three letters to 
his lawyer, but cannot get through them. So now 
he has decided to wait till Samuel Truscott comes 
again, and put him to write his orders." 

Though neither of the sisters was absolutely sur- 
prised at the announcement, they felt that they had 
been utterly unprepared for it. 

Presently Joan asked, " And what will he do ? " 

^' Samuel is to have the house and land and most 
of the money. Hester is to have 3^6000, closely 
bound down — * the child shall never want,* he said. 
Your brothers are to have two thousand each, and 
you, Joan, are to marry Samuel.*' 

" Does anything hang on that clause ? " asked 
Joan, with a calmness that irritated Hester. 

** I don*t suppose that will be mentioned in the 
will at all,** said Miss Camsew. " Your uncle means 
it to be so, and I suppose imagines that he can 
arrange it as he pleases now.'* 

" I will go down with you to tea, Aunt,** said 
Hester, abruptly. 

" My dear, don't say anything to your uncle about 
this. I am thankful that he has at least done some- 
thing for you. I feared that he would not give even 
you more than a thousand pounds.'* 

'* I shall not say anything about it unless he does, 
said Hester. 
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" It is a most unjust thing ! " cried Mary, indig- 
nantly. ** It will be positively dishonest of Samuel 
if he takes it ; for uncle would never have dreamed 
of doing anything of the kind before he got into his 
dotage.'* 

" Samuel will take it certainly, and never trouble 
himself about that," Miss Carnsew said. " I am 
afraid he has worked for it for a long time now." 

" But the land belongs to the Carnsews, not the 
Truscotts." 

" There is nothing to bind it to them, you know. 
Nothing prevented the Carnsews, years ago, from 
selling a farm when they wanted a little ready 
money." 

" But they clung to the house, Aunt Emily. That 
was never sold, nor the land around it ; though I 
would rather have it sold, and the money flung 
into the sea, than see Samuel here in my father's 
place." 

" No, no, not that ! " protested the aunt. '* It is 
a good thing to have money somewhere in the family, 
though you yourself may not happen to be the 
possessor of it." 

Hester left her aunt and sisters, and, going to her 
room, found a small bottle labelled ** laudanum." It 
was not full, and she looked at it hesitatingly for a 
minute ; then went to her father's room, and opening 
a drawer, took out another bottle, and filling the one 
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she had brought, put it in her pocket again, and fol- 
lowed her aunt downstairs. 

Mr. Carnsew was verj' quiet, making no attempt 
at conversation, and dozing now and then. During 
the evening, however, he fumbled with his pockets 
for some time, and then announced — 

" Fve lost my keys ! " . 

" Lost yout keys ? " said his sister. " You have 
put them down somewhere, and forgotten theni, I 
expect." 

" Well, I haven't got them. Fve been up to the 
garden to see what William is about there this after- 
noon, haven't I ? — or was that yesterday ? " 

'' To-day." 

" Then I dare say I lost them there, or perhaps 
down on the beach. Samuel told me he just rode 
down and looked around there the other day, and he 
says the sea is working away that little bank, and we 
shall lose our piece of waste land there if we don't do 
something, He thinks a little wall would make it 
all right." 

" I am sure the land would not be worth the cost 
of drawing the stones, without counting any other 
expense," said Miss Carnsew. 

" I dare say you know a lot about it," said the 
gentleman* ** But that won't find my keys for me, if 
I have left them there when I went down to see 
about it this afternoon." 
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" When did you use them last ? " 

'* Fve taken some medicine to-day, haven't I ? " 

'' I don't know." 

" I think I have. Then I had thenj upstairs in 
my cupboard." 

" Shall I go up and see if they are there ? " ask^d 
Miss Camsew. 

'' No, ril send up Jane." 

" Don't send a servant ; let Hester run up." 

Hester was often allowed to do little things which 
her aunt was not permitted to do, and went upstairs, 

She returned presently with the bunch of keys. 

'* So you have found them, jny dear." 

" Yes, Uncle, in the cupboard." 

Her hand did not tremble as she passed them to 
her uncle, although she carried an empty bottle in 
her pocket. 

*' I shall go to Helmstanton to-morrow," she said 
to her aunt. 

*' To-morrow, my dear ! They will not know you 
are coming, and your father is so busy about the 
hay that he will not like to leave the place for hours 
together." 

" Emma will not mind being taken a little by 
surprise ; and she has been expecting me for a fort- 
night at least. I can get on very well by myself. I 
could not think of hindering Papa to go with me at 
such a busy time." 
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"You must telegraph at the station to ask your 
cousins to send some one to meet you at Helm- 
stanton. And, my dear," added Miss Camsew, 
quietly, " I shall send you to the station ; your 
father's horses are always so fly-away, and I shall 
feel more comfortable, too, if William is driving you." 

*' Thank you. Aunt. And he can wait an hour 
there, and I will telegraph back to say I have got 
comfortably to Helmstanton. Then I shall not feel 
obliged to write at once. You know how I dislike 
letter-writing." 

"Which is very foolish of you. Of course we 
like to know what you are doing when you are away 
from home." 

That night Hester arose and made her silent v/ay 
through all the unoccupied rooms of the house, 
pausing in each to live over again some of the 
scenes that started into visions. She stayed long in 
the nursery where she and her brothers had romped 
together. Phil was not at home — he was gone from 
her for ever already ! 

She softly unfastened a side-door and went into 
the gardens. She carefully went over each well-kept, 
raised, grass-covered path, of which she was so fond. 

" I never saw any others like them," she thought. 
" I suppose modern gardeners think gravel less 
trouble; or is it that in these degenerate days 
people are afraid they might get their feet wet if 
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their paths were covered with grass ? But haven't 
they got their indiarubber shoes ? " 

When she reached the sun-dial she stopped and 
laid her cheek lovingly against the rough granite. 

** You say nothing after sunset," she whispered. 
** Have you nothing to tell me to-night ? I will 
ask you why a dial always makes one feel melan- 
choly ? Is it that you stand here, having outlived 
the purpose for which you were reared, offering in 
vain to show how the hours glide past to a genera- 
tion replete with watches and clocks? Have you 
outlived your use and work? I do not think so, 
after all, for your mission does not seem extinct, 
only changed. You could never have been common- 
place. Dial, like our watches, needing winding up 
with as great regularity as we need our meals : the 
sun always^ managed that for you — and you and he 
only condescended to enlighten inquirers at your 
pleasure. Perhaps the mystery is, that you are the 
monument to that eternity whose vitally interesting 
pages are only shown to us written in cipher. I am 
going away. Dial, but no fate can cut me off from 
my home, although I never see it again. T am a 
Carnsew, ready to do and to suffer for the others, 
so I have my right in it still ! " 

The hours that remained were too precious to 
be wasted in sleep, and though on returning to her 
room she lay down, that her limbs might rest in 
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preparation for her next ^ay's journey, her eyes 
turned towards the open window to catch the firsjt 
faint gleams of light upon the sea, and her ears 
listened for the first cawings of tl^ rooks (hat 
sheltered in the trees around her home. 

'* Shall I do your packing for you ? " asked Joan, 
after breakfast. 

*' Oh, I have done that myself, thank you." 

" Packed for yourself ! " exclaimed Mary, in as- 
tonishment. 

" Every one must have a beginning," said Hester — 
which nobody could deny. " I left some shells and 
pebbles down on the rocks one day," she continued. 
" I think I will run down and get them." 

" I will do that this afternoon, dear, if you will 
tell me where you put them," said Joan. '* You 
ought to leave for the station in an hour, and it is 
not worth while for you to make yourself tired first." 

** I would rather go myself ; it is not far, and you 
would be sure not to find them." 

Much as Hester wanted to spend the last minutes 
with her sisters, she was irresistibly drawn towards 
her old haunts upon the cliffs, It could be but 
a brief leave-taking, and she hurried across the 
meadows, scrambled over a hedge and ran down the 
steep banks, getting scratched by the prickly plants 
that grew amongst the spire-grass, and half filling 
her shoes with the loose sand as she went. 
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She checked herself suddenly when she reached 
the beach, for shfe stood face to face with her uncle. 
In a moment sea and sky, rock and home, were 
forgotten, and she and her deed were alone, and her 
tenderness for her uncle shook her soul, but not to 
wavering. The pity of the thing rose before her 
distinctly — the pity for him and for herself. ' 

They stood — he in tottering age, she in bright 
youth — together on the brink of an awful, because 
mysterious, change : he all unconscious, she wonder- 
ing, but courageous. 

She stood silent, but Mr. C^rnsew himself quickly 
broke that spell. 

" Ho ! ho ! ho ! ho ! " he exclaimed, lifting up both 
his hands in mock astonishment, as if she was a little 
girl he was playing with. *' And that's the way you 
take a walk, is it. Miss Hester ? " 

" Well it was more of a run," said Hester. 

" I have come down to have another look at this 
place, and see about the wall," explained her uncle, 
to account for his unusual appearance on the beach 
at such an hour. 

"But this is not the way home. Uncle," said 
Hester. 

*' I know that well enough, but I fancy there may 
be another wall needed on at the next bay, and I 
thought I might as well step on and look at that, 
too, while I was about it. Then I can ask Samuel 
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to see about it, when he comes over again, and the 
masons can make one job of the whole thing." 

Hester had no reply to this, and her uncle con- 
tinued, putting his hands upon her shoulders — 

" So you are going off on a little pleasure trip. I 
hope you will enjoy yourself. William is going to 
drive you to the station, isn't he? I don't sup- 
pose I shall get back to the house before you are 
gone. I can't walk as fast as I used to be able to, 
somehow." 

Then he fumbled in his pocket and produced his 
purse, and after drawing aside the steel rings with 
difficulty he took out a couple of sovereigns and 
gave to her, saying — 

''Here's a little something to help you along, my 
dear. And 'tis high time you began to look out for 
a husband." 

He said it seriously, and Hester did not laugh. 
She took the gold pieces, and watched till her uncle 
had tied his purse in a knot and put it away again ; 
then she said, *' Thank you, Uncle. Good-bye," and 
she held out her hand. 

He was not a pleasant object to kiss, and the 
girls had given up doing it since they were children ; 
but now after Hester had parted from him, and eacK 
had gone a few steps in opposite directions, she 
suddenly turned, and ran back to him. 

" Good-bye, Uncle, good-bye ! " she cried, putting 
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her arms round him, and kissing his wrinkled face 
again and again. 

** Good-bye, my dear. I suppose you won't be 
long wanting," he said, and they separated once 
more. 

She turned again presently to watch him as he 
staggered across the sands, then gave the first sob 
that had escaped her. 

** He is like an old wrecked vessel battered and 
stranded by the storms of time : worse than useless, 
unconsciously doing harm, as the sunken hulk of the 
poor Curlew cut the pilchard-nets last year, and 
wasted the food that should have fed hundreds. 
Each ghastly relic is in the way." 

She sat down on a rock to take off her shoes and 
shake the sand out of them. While beating the last 
on a stone, she looked up and saw a gentleman, who 
had descended a path close by, standing gazing 
fixedly at the sea till she should have finished. She 
hastily slipped on her shoes and rose. 

Then he turned, and, raising his hat, said — 

** Can you tell me if there is a footpath following 
the cliffs by which I can get to Salford ? " 

Hester, to her surprise and annoyance, felt that 
she was blushing. 

" I imagine that there is a coastguard's path right 
round the kingdom," she said, coldly. " There is 
one here, at least : you can cross the bay in this 
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direction, and mount the cliff almost anywhere just 
opposite; " and she pointed out the direction. 

He merely thanked her and passed on, but her 
two encounters so fillecj Hester's mind that she was 
half-w«iy home across the meadows before she again 
thought of her shells. 

" I have seen hundreds of tourists before," she 
thought, ** but this is the first who ever spoke to me. 
It will never do for a Carnsew to encourage that 
sort of thing. It is very unpleasant having our 
privacy invaded in this way ; yet it would be churlish 
to try to keep our beautiful rocks to ourselves, even 
if we had the right. There is one thing — I do 
believe he had the grace to blush a little too. And 
now I have forgotten my shells. I wonder if the 
girls will ever find them, or if they will stay there till 
the cliffs are washed away ! " 

When she reached the garden she heard the piano, 
and Joan's voice singing. A tumbled wave of broken 
recollections fell upon her. 

" I cannot tell what it makes me remember,*" she 
thought, and she stole under the window to listen. 

" Oh, rest in the Lord ; wait patiently for Him, 
and He shall give thee thy heart's desire," sounded 
in Joan's clear voice. 

*' Why is Joan singing that ? " she wondered, 
*' Mother used to teach her to sing it when she 
was a child. I remember now. Did Mother wait 
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patiently, I wonder ? ' And what was her heart's 
desire? Joan sounds as if she meant what she is 
singing. Will the. faith that I have missed ever 
come to me ? Is my deed an answer to Joan's 
trust ? Will it fulfil her heart's desire ? How can 
it when she loses me in the obtaining? Is it 
possible that her desire and mine are different — 
not tending to the same ends ? And if that be so, 
which of us is tending towards the best end ? Well 
might Goethe cry for more light ! A living faith 
without knowledge is impossible to me ! " 

There was but brief time for listening and for 
parting too. William was bringing the carriage 
round ; and Miss Carnsew, who, however much she 
might object to losing any one, felt compelled to 
speed a departure, was crying, *' Hester, are you 
ready ? You will miss the train if you loiter too 
long." 

" I can catch the next one, if I do," she said ; but 
she dashed into the kitchen, to say *•' good-bye " to 
the maids, and then back to the hall door. 

** Now be a good girl and behave yourself," said 
her father, *' And don't go getting out of the train 
before it stops. Wait for the guard to open the 
door for you ! 

" Yes," joined Miss Carnsew, ** there is no good 
in your saving half* a minute by breaking your leg.'* 
*' I couldn't manage that. If I broke my leg I 
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shouldn't save the minute," replied Hester, making 
a desperate but unavailing attempt to laugh. 

"Well, make haste and get in," said her aunt, 
" or you will be losing the train." 

*' Oh there is plenty of time," said Mr. Camsew, 
" It will not take more than three-quarters of an 
hour to get to the station." 

"Three-quarters of an hour!" exclaimed Miss 
Carnsew; "I should not like to be with anybody 
who did it in that time. The old carriage would be 
shaken to pieces ; and I call it cruel to drive your 
horse so fast, especially over hills like these. And 
where is the good ? It is as well to start in good 
time and not hurry." 

" Hester dear, don't go leaving us without a letter 
for two or three days, like you did last time," said 
Joan, as she kissed her. 

" A letter is nothing compared to my idea to-day," 
said Hester. " I am going to telegraph ; so you will 
know at once of my safe arrival, and then you need 
not expect to hear again till it is time for me to 
come home." 

'* But, Hester, we get uncomfortable." 

" That's foolish. What is good for nothing comes 
to no harm — that we all know." 

" You have a fine day," said her father, putting 
her into the carriage. ** My new hay-turner is 
working beautifully." 
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" I say, old girl/' said 'Edwin, jumping on to the 
step and going on with her to send a word or two 
of reproach privately through the window, '*you 
might have waited till I was gone again.'* 

" I would have, if I could," she cried, and pas- 
sionately kissed the hands that grasped the window 
frame. 

Edwin looked a little foolish at the unusual dis- 
play of affection, and said, '* Well I can*t see what 
the attraction is there. I shouldn't have said the 
girls were your form. Good-bye." 

He sprang down,^and Hester, after stretching out 
her arms through the window' as the carriage turned 
out of the gates, in a wild farewell to the scattering 
group on the lawn, drew into a corner and cried for 
a minute — but only for a minute. 

" I have no time for that now," she thought, 
turning to gaze at each familiar object as she was 
sped along. 

The ponderous old carriage, which had conveyed 
Miss Carnsew about the country for the last thirty 
years, had been the butt of many a scornful jest from 
the girls ; but it was now transformed into an 
object of tender reverence. When that was parted 
with and William, the last cord that connected her 
with her home was cut. 

On her arrival at the station, the call for action 
roused her; but the bitter aching at her heart 
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remained, to grow, if possifile, in intensity as she was 
whirled farther and farther through pleasant sunny 
banks and cool shady woods, where ferns and flowers 
gleamed with almost tropical extravagance. 

Every train that dashed past gave a new thrust at 
her sore — Ah ! what happiness to be going that way ! 

So on through the long day of changes and heat 
and misery. Was it possible that it was only a few 
hours since she had sat at breakfast in that life 
"which was now so widely separated from her 1 Her 
telegram was gone — her last intercourse with all 
that had meant life to her before. So on into the 
bright moonlight night — away, away, with "never, 
never more," beating an eternal refrain upon her 
soul and brain. 



CHAPTER X. 



" And now I'ltl in the world alone. 
Upon the wide, wide sea ; 

With thee, my bark, I'll swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine ! 
Nor care what land thou bear'st me to, 
So not again to mine." 

Childk Harold's Pilgrimagb. 

■ CLOUDLESS sky, but not a mono- 
N tonous one. The sun had just sunk; 
I but the fiery ball had left bright lights 
1 behind him, gradually paling, yet still 
reflected on the scene below, lighting up, with rain- 
bow hues, waves at the horizon, waves in the middle 
distance, waves in the foreground. There were 
motion and sound everywhere, but no speck of life 
except the little world on board the ship — no bird 
flashed across the sight, no fish raised "his shining 
back above the water. 
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*' The sun came up upon the left, 
Out of the sea came he, 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea ; 
Higher and higher every day, 
Till over the mast at nooo." 

These lines were repeated to herself by a tall fair- 
haired girl as she leaned against*the deck-rail gazing 
at sea and sky. Before the ship had left the dock 
the head-stewardess had sought among the emigrants 
a girl to help a lady with her children, and she had 
offered to take the duty. Her two charges played 
near her on the quarter-deck, and, amusing each 
other, left her free to follow her own thoughts. 

It was the quiet quarter of an hour before dinner 
when the deck was comparatively empty of human 
beings. The bell rang, a cabin door or two slammed 
and men and women strolled past her. Several 
glances were turned in her direction, but they 
were quiet and unobtrusive; for there was that 
about her — nurse-girl as she was — that made men 
treat her with the respect they would have given 
an equal. She soon had the deck to herself, and, 
crossing it, leaned her arms upon the opposite rail. 
'* I have walked from day into night," she said : and 
in truth they were moonlit waters that she now 
looked upon — the swelling sapphire billows of the 
mighty Atlantic, each with its diadem of diamonds 
flashing back the pale silver light. 
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'^ The sun's riip dips, the stars rush out : 
At one stride comes the dark. 

• »•••• 

The moving moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide : 

Softly she was going up and a star or two beside ; 
Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread." 



The girl repeated again. ** I wonder why scraps 
from * The Ancient Mariner * are always running 
through my head.*' 

Then a slight shiver ran through her, and she 
looked at no moon or sea, but instead, amongst the 
phosphorescent sparks that flashed up the ship's 
side, she saw a group of wondering, anxious faces, 
all seeking something. 

** Nay ! it is better that you should stay puzzled 
than find out the truth. Ignorance is not bliss, but 
knowledge would be agony. Do they suspect any- 
thing? If Joan knew all, would she think her 
freedom too dearly purchased ? But indeed it is 
not. Even for me to be an outcast, utterly alone 
on the face of the earth, is far better than for you to 
pass your life chained to a monkey, watching him 
indulging his malice against your dearest friends, 
while you are powerless to prevent him ! " 

Then another face belonging to the group, yet 
outside it, presented itself, wrinkled and pale, with a 
half-stupid-looking projecting under-lip. It was not 
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a naturally unkind face, nor did it look harshly at 
her. 

"No," she thought, "you are not puzzled. You 
either know all or nothing. I feel that you are 
nearer me than all the others — nearer than anything 
else ? " 

Hast thou not chained thyself for life to Death, 
Hester ? 



CHAPTER XI. 

LOOKING BACK. 

" Who knows if he be dead ? 
Whelhet I need hive fled? 
Am 1 gijilty cf blood?" 

Maud. 

E story more, Lucy, please; I'm not 
sleep." 

"Yes, one story mbre, Silly Billy," 
himed in anotiier little voice like an 
echo, from another little cot. 

The girl had put out the candle, but there was 
still light enough from the fire to see the concentra- 
tion of her face; and the impatient weariness of her 
voice could be heard as she repeated the childish storj- 
which she had improvised long ago, in response to 
the children's perpetual demands for amusement. 
" Now the little Tin Soldier, Lucy." 
The Tin Soldier was succeeded by " Cock Robin " 
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and *' The House that Jack Built," the latter being 
voluntarily offered as a stirrup-cup, the constant 
repetition of the burden of the story being well 
calculated to send drowsy listeners to sleep. 

" The cock that crowed in the morn *' having failed 
to wake anybody, the fire was gently stirred into a 
brighter blaze, and, sitting down before it, she drew 
a newspaper from her pocket, and hastily turned it 
over and over till she lighted on an engrossing 
passage. 

It was not one of the great London papers she 
held, nor was it published in the country where she 
now lived ; but it was an English county paper, 
having a fair amount of general news interspersed 
with its local items. It bore a date of four months 
previous. 

The paragraph that she read again and again was 
this— 

" The funeral of thS late Samuel Carnsew, Esquire, 
took place yesterday at Caervean. Although for 
many years the deceased gentleman had lived a 
very secluded life, the position his family has held 
in the county, and the melancholy accident which 
was the cause 'of his death, drew together a large 
concourse of people wishing to pay their tribute of 
respect by accompanying the remains to their last 
resting-place. 

** The residence of Caervean and the surrounding 
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estates devolve upon Edwin Carnsew, Esquire (the 
nephew of the deceased gentleman), who has been 
residing there for some time, and is well known as 
one of the most active magistrates of the district." 

" The king is dead ! Long live the king ! *' groaned 
Hester, as she mechanically folded the paper and 
put it back into her pocket. 

She lay with her face to the floor, and her clasped 
hands stretched out beyond her head, while bitter 
tears came slowly. 

Surely there must have been some unacknow- 
ledged, unwished-for hope in her heart that was 
crushed out by the sudden sense of despair that 
overwhelmed her. 

" I passed the Rubicon months ago," she thought, 
** yet in the press of a night-passage I hardly felt 
all that I was doing. Now the sun is up, and I can 
see that I am on the other side." 

For the moment the thirst for the news of her 
home, that was at times so great that her brain 
seemed on fire, was quenched by this drop, and no 
questioning as to how, or what, arose in her mind ; 
it could only take in, ** It is done," with a sense of 
immeasurable bitterness. Yet there was no regret 
of the deed itself, only of its necessity. 

Presently there came thoughts of her childhood, 
of her romps in the glorious old garden with her 
brothers, and of the days when her only troubles had 
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been a torn frock or a half-learnt lesson. Even 
those had not been great troubles at the time, for 
Joan had been an indulgent guardian. She felt a 
tender pity for the child so unconscious of what 
was before it. It seemed strange to her now that 
she could ever have been so perfectly happy. 

'* It was because I did not know/' she thought* 
Then quickly followed the reflection, "May I not 
be miserable now because I do not know enough ? " 
This was succeeded as quickly by the thought, ** But 
I am miserable because of knowledge.*' 

All her intercourse with her uncle rose before her. 
He had played with her when she was a little child, 
sometimes teasing her and sometimes making clumsy 
attempts to amuse her. He had given her sweet- 
meats and dolls then, and when she grew a little, 
older he had taken her to Salford with him for an 
outing, giving her a shilling to spend. And she well 
remembered that once he took her down to the quay 
when the sea was rough, and let her stand so close ta 
the edge that she had got drenched with spray ; after 
which he took her back to the hotel and insisted on 
her drinking some brandy-and-water to keep herself 
warm ; and then let her, a child of eight years old, 
drive him home, while he lay back and dosed in 
the summer sunshine. ** Would that we had been 
upset and both killed that day ! " she murmured. 
Then there had been the wild freedom of her visits 
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from school, during which she had scarcely marked 
the growing rigidity of her uncle's face ; and then 
came those last few months when, as she felt now, 
she had been fighting against fate. They were more 
terrible to look back upon than they had been in 
reality, for she had no longer the hope that had 
helped her through them. 

" But I ought to be glad," she thought, " rather 
than otherwise, that my love for my people has been 
put to such a sharp test, and that I have not shrunk 
from it." Then she tried to find consolation by 
thinking of Jephthah's daughter, and Iphigenia, and 
Esther, and Charlotte Cofday, and the Hindoo 
women who choose to be burnt beside their dead 
husbands. But she reflected that all these had a 
short, if sharp, agony, "except Jephthah's daughter, 
and we don't know what was done to her." And so 
she returned to the blank, " It is done." 

Then came again a frightful doubt that, with all 
her sacrifice, she might not have made her beloved 
ones happy. They might have been happy had they 
known her to be dead ; but could they ever be happy 
only knowing her to be lost .? 

She had placed a carefully- worded note in her room, 
to be discovered whenever that search for anything 
to mark her course should take place. In this she 
had said she was going to leave them for ever, but 
promised to send them news of herself "in a year 

VOL. I. II 
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or two, if possible." So they could not think her 
accidentally killed or murdered. 

She lit her candle and carefully went through the 
paper again, looking for any notice of a " mysterious 
disappearance," or any advertisement in the agony 
colunin that might refer to herself ; but there was no 
sign of her having been missed. 

"They had either not found out that I was gone, or 
were keeping it as private as possible," she thought. 
" Oh, why am I so young ! And now, Hester Carn- 
sew, or Lucy Browning, or whatever you are, there 
is nothing left for you but endurance and work;" 
and, drawing a large work-basket full of stockings 
towards her, she began to dam the children's socks, 
and kept steadily at her task, though a tearless sob 
would shake her now and again, and the despair in 
her heart showed itself through her eyes. 




CHAPTER XII. 

BY THE WATERS OP BABYLON. 

" A spat of dull stagoation, vithout light 
Or power of movemcDE, seemed my soul, 
Mid onward'Sloping motions infinite." 

Tennyson. 

!0W did Hester fare during the years 
that followed her flight from her home ? 
They were indeed long ones: weary 
days, lengthening out into purposeless 
months, again drawn out into hopeless years. 

At fir&t she had - worked hard, partly from neces- 
sity, partly to deaden the cravings of heart and 
brain that must remain unsatisfied. Now and again 
the pangs of heimwek were so keen as to be almost 
irresistible, but for the reflection that if she yielded 
to them there would be other pangs still more 
terrible to come. 
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Once she had ventured to send a letter to Joan^ 
and it had been a relief for the time just to speak to- 
her dear ones, though her words were vague and no 
answering cry could come back to her. She had 
carefully sent it to London to be posted by a fellow- 
servant who was returning to the old country. 

For years not an echo had reached her from the 
lost home, and she did not even know if her sacrifice 
had borne good or evil fruit to those she had left 
behind. At length she came to a landmark in her life 
— she found her brother Edwin's name in the Army 
List. The very book became sacred to her after- 
wards, and she looked at the name every day. 

At last the current of her life took another course, 
though at the time she scarcely realized the change. 
She had lived for some years with an old lady whose 
husband and children had died in New Zealand, and 
who had decided on returning to her friends and rela- 
tions in Cape Colony. Mrs. Dunstan had conceived 
the idea of adopting her as a daughter, but Hester 
would not consent to be bound in any way, although 
she yielded so far to her wishes as to take the name 
of Dunstan instead of Browning. 

The voyage itself was a great pleasure to her, 
partly from her love Of the sea, and partly from the 
complete breaking up it caused of habits whose 
monotony had become a great weariness. 

On landing at Port Elizabeth she transferred her 
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responsibilities to Mrs. Dunstan's nephew, Mr. Cairns, 
whose daughter joined them at Grahamstown. A 
six hours' drive brought them to the quiet upland 
district where she was to live. 

On first seeing their house Hester wondered how 
it had ever sprung up in the wilderness around it. 
It stood on the side of a slope. About a mile and a 
half to the left, on the farther side of a watercourse, 
a grand precipitous cliff rose (called a "kranz" in the 
country), covered in places with bright bushy trees, 
the green of which was relieved by the grey rocks 
that showed amongst it. 

One afternoon Hester stood at the window of the 
sitting-room and gazed on the scene before her. 

Two clouds of striped crimson and gold glittered 
on a pale green sky, against which the ragged tops 
of snow-clad mountains showed themselves, bathed 
in a flood of rose-coloured light by the setting sun . 
The windows of the room where Mrs. Dunstan and 
Hester sat opened on a verandah, which led by three 
or four steps to a small garden, protected by a wire 
fence from the inroads of cattle, kids, and porcupines. 

On one of the hillsides a herd of cattle was quietly 
grazing, but no other sign that the country belonged 
to man could Hester perceive. No house, no fence ; 
the very footpaths were even lost among the stones 
or hidden by the shrubs. 

There were two or three huts behind the house 
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where the herds and their families livedo and there 
were several enclosed kraals where the sheep and 
young cattle were penned in at nighty and two roads 
led from the house to the world beyond. 

" I am afraid that you have too much to do," said 
Mrs. Dunstan, after they had been silent awhile. 
^' You are looking much paler than you used to do. 
I think I had better ask Andrew to get us a white 
servant, if he can, when he goes to town with his 
ostrich feathers next week." 

" Please don't do it on my account,** pleaded 
Hester. "Don't you think I shall want all the active 
employment I can get here ? Or what am I to do 
with my time ? I don't mind making a pudding or 
kneading the bread, and I have got to do that quite 
nicely already." 

** Well, my dear, when the new ' spider ' comes we 
shall be able to go about more, and then you will not 
feel so lonely." 

In truth Hester was wondering how long she 
should be able to endure the solitude of thoSe moun* 
tains and hills, those endless bushes, with their con^ 
stant flutter of wing arid flash of colour from the 
bright birds that went from one to another. She had 
not lived in the country since she quitted Caervean, 
and the sense of space was ** a pleasure that with 
great pain was fraught." 
. Suddenly there was heard the barking of dogs, quickly 
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suppressed by a Kafir in language which, though it 
sounded strange to Hester's ears, was not unmusical 
to her. Then a light, quick footstep was 'heard com- 
ing through the garden, and presently a girl of seven- 
teen appeared, and came up the steps at a run. She 
was just as tall as Hester, to whom she turned with 
energy after she had kissed Mrs. Dunstan. " Mamma 
and Clare are gone to Dunkeld to-day, and Mr. John 
Davenant came to the house to know if we had any 
strange ostriches here, and he told me his mother is 
going to give a dance at Christmas. There is nobody 
at home, and it is such misery not to have anybody to 
speak to, that I was obliged to come over and tell you 
about it. You can't think what a splendid house it is 
for a dance, Lucy — I may call you Lucy, mayn't I ? 
If Mrs. Dunstan is Aunty, Miss Dunstan may surely 
be Lucy ? Well, the house has ever so many rooms 
in it, and some are really large. Mrs. Davenant 
turns the whole place upside down, and there is such 
a nice supper. I never used to be able to eat any 
supper at a dance ; but now I am getting to find it 
pays one. You can go on so much longer. And 
guess what, Lucy — some officers have promised to 
come over from King William's Town, if they can 
manage it, and a nephew of Mr. Davenant's is ex- 
pected from England to spend a few months with 
them ; so there will be plenty of strangers." 

Then becoming aware that, though she had talked 
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her listeners dumb, she had not worked Hester quite 
up to her own point of interest, she asked — 

" But perhaps you don't dance ? " 

'* Oh, yes, she does," said Mrs. Dunstan. " I don't 
mind betting you six pairs of gloves to one, that she 
has more partners than you have." 

"Will you? I am always ready for a bet. Six 
pairs of gloves ! Why I shall be set up for ever so 
long, and John Turner is owing me two pairs now 
from the. races the other day. I knew his old horse 
wouldn't win. I wonder if Lucy dances like some 
of the English people who come out, or like we do ? 
Some of them are impertinent enough to say we 
trot. But I can't see that we do, any more than 
they do. I'm an Africander, and I'm proud of it, 
and if my dancing doesn't please Britishers they 
can leave me alone — poor miseries that half of them 
are too— there are plenty of our own men that are 
only too glad to get me for a partner," and she 
whirled herself round the room. 

Hester looked with admiration at the lithe figure 
in its well-fitting light dress and Paris shoes. 

'* If you do as well with any one else as alone, 
I can well believe it," she said. 

" Oh, I don't know," grumbled Agnes, suddenly 
changing expression and tone. *' I dare say you will 
beat me ; you will be quite new to them all, and they 
will never have seen your dress before." 
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" Well I won't dance, if you like. Very likely we 
shall not be invited to the party." 

" Oh, yes, you will. And you must dance. I was 
talking to John - Daven^nt about you, and he said 
his mother was coming over to see Aunty." 

** But won't you have a new dress, too ? " asked 
the aunt. 

'^ No. Mamma is going to take Clare and me to 
a real ball in town, and, as it is my first, I am to 
have a white silk for that, which will have to do duty 
again at the Davenants. But I shall trim it with 
something coloured then, I am sure, for dead white 
will be horrid for me." 

** A ball in town ! Lucy, we must go to it. Agnes, 
have you heard your father say anything about a 
pair of horses for us ? " 

" No, Aunt Mary." 

" I have asked him to get me a pair of cart-horses, 
and I shall be glad if you will tell him this evening 
that they may as well be broken to carry a lady, too." 

** Yes. Can you ride, Lucy ? " 

" Oh yes ! " Hester exclaimed, hurriedly, remem- 
bering with anguish that the last time she had b€;,en 
on a horse she had shared it with Edwin. 

"You can do everything," said Agnes, a little 
disappointed^ " There seems to be nothing for us 
to show you how to do." 

'* I have never driven two horses," said Hester, 
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recovering herself, ''and I shall like to learn very 
much." 

" That is so easy," said Agnes, ** you won't want 
any teaching at all. I must go home now, or it will 
be getting dark ; and perhaps I shall find that Marie 
has let half the children fall into the tank. There 
is a wild-gooseberry bush growing close to the gate, 
on purpose to tempt them to the spot. It ought to 
be dug up, but never gets done, and I dare say it will 
stay there till one of them gets a ducking and spoils 
the water." 

"We will take yon to the top of the hill," said 
her great-aunt. ** Did the dogs frighten you when 
you came past the huts ? " 

" No. Lang-Jan came out and threw a couple oif 
stones at them, and they were quiet at once." 

'* I don't like her at all," thought the imlamblike 
Agnes as she shook hands with Hester. '* Clare 
likes her, but I dan't. She doesnH seem to care 
about anything; but I shouldn't mind betting my 
last new hat to an ant-stung peach, that she manages 
to get the best of everything going. She looked 
quite dangerous when I asked her if she coi^d ride 
— and that's a harmless question enough, I should 
think." 

To Hester everything was new. and Agnes scarcely 
received more than a passing thought from her. 
The isolation of the new home she had found, and 
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Mrs. Dunstan's attempts to do everything she could 
to make her comfortable and happy, seemed a mock- 
ery of the childhood she had lost. The great altera- 
tion in her mode of life even produced a sense of 
expectancy that greater changes were before her. 

" Why cannot I live for other people and be con- 
tent to quietly devote myself to Mrs. Dunstan, who 
is so good to me," she would reason to herself, ** and 
feel satisfied with the completeness of my sacrifice, 
without longing and longing for what is impossible ? 
Suppose I went back now, perhaps they would not 
be glad to have me even — and what could I say to 
them ? I wish my sacrifice had not only cut all the 
ties I had, but prevented my ever being able to form 
new ones. Yet why must I be solitary ? If what 
I did was good, not evil, why should it cut me off 
from the closest friendships of life ? I suppose it is 
because I could not honourably marry any man, even 
if he were willing to take me upon trust, without 
telling him my past history — and the world is not yet 
educated up to my standard/' Why did she hesitate 
to add *' the more is the pity I." Was some doubt 
of her own wisdom beginning to creep into her 
mind ? 



CHAPTER XIH. 



" Full deserlness 
In souls as countrieE, lieth silent — baie 
Under the blenching veitical eye-glare 
Of Ihe absolute heavens," 

E. Barrett Browning. 

L the neighbours called on Mrs. Dun- 
tan — that is, the upper ten within 
ifteen miles drove over and spent the 
ay with the Caimses, and paid a visit 

of a couple of hours at " The Cottage." 
When the horses and "spider" arrived Hester 

was soon taught to drive a pair, and she and Mrs. 

Dunstan had rather a busy month in jolting over the 

country roads to return the civilities. 

Mrs. Dunstan felt that Hester was likely to be 

popular in the district, and quietly rejoiced at it. 
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Hester's good looks did much for her in that respect 
— admiration certainly points out the way to liking. 

Hester, too, felt the difference in her position. She 
had always gone wherever Mrs. Dunstan had ; but 
she had been quite aware that she was frequently 
classed among the " young personhood." And 
though her sense of being a Carnsew, and her utter 
indifference to the people she met, had prevented 
her from ever being sore or angry, now, wherever 
she went, she found herself treated as the guest whom 
it delighted the host and hostess to honour ; and the 
change could not fail to give her a feeling of satis- 
faction. 

Mrs. Dunstan did not pass her over to be chape- 
roned at the ball by Mrs. Cairns, but carried her to 
town herself. 

" I like to see the young people merry together, 
and I shall enjoy watching them just as much as 
they will giving me something to watch," she said, 
when her niece offered to take Hester off her hands 
for the occasion. 

*' Ja," said Mr. Cairns, " if lookers-on see most 
of the game, we ought to get some satisfaction out 
of our part of the play even now that we have got 
through the more lively of our own acts." 

**But have you given up dancing, Andrew?" 
asked Mrs. Dunstan. 

" Rather. But Loote does enough for two in that 
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line. I suppose you mean to dance ? " looking at 
his wife. 

'^ If I am asked, that I will/' she answered. 

'* I dare say one or two young fellows will think it 
wise to give you a turn or two for the sake of your 
daughters." 

"Why shouldn't they for myself? I am not so 
old yet that I am too stiff to dance." 

'^Toch! I should think not/' exclaimed Agnes. 
*^ Though you are a dead weight upon a horse, you 
know, Mamma — I always say so. But you will go 
on longer than Clare now. It's true Clare doesn't 
care half enough about dancing any more ! " ex- 
claimed the girl again. 

" I don't see the fun of dancing every dance just 
because you will do it, and tiring yourself out for a 
week," said Clare. 

"Ach, Clare! it's because you like sitting-out 

some of them on the verandah," said her mother. 

» 

'^ Clare has a thought about looking fresh at break- 
fast the next morning when Frank appears/' said her 
father, looking lovingly upon his eldest daughter. 

" Well I hope Lucy means to enjoy herselC in the 
room, and not go star-gazing too much so that the 
next day she doesn't know if Lady Hofmeyer had on 
peagreen or vermilion." 

"If anybody kindly points out Lady Hofmeyer to 
me," said Lucy, " I don't think I have astronomical 
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tastes strong enough to prevent my knowing, what 
she has on." 

" Well that is somethings" said Agnes. ** When I 
say, * Wer'n't her ear-rings just lovely ? ' and Clare says, 
* Had she on ear-rings ?.' I get sick o£ it. What's the 
good of going to a ball if you can't talk about it after? 
wards ? She might as well stay at home and amuse 
herself by playing Nelly Bly or Old Dog Tray." 

**At present I would rather go to a ball," said 
Clare, quietly. 

When Hester walked up the steps of the Town 
Hall, Agnes, whose excitement made talking a neces- 
sity, was chatting to Jbten But the remembrance 
that she was " not to star-gaze," and the beautiful 
night, drew her attention to the heavens, and Agnes's 
prattle fell on unheeding ears ; which mattered little^ 
as she wanted to talk and cared for no answers. 

Then in a minute Hester realized that some one 
was introducing her to Lady Hofmeyer. 

" She has on ear-rings, but they are nothing special," 
thought the girl, as she sat down by Mrs. Dunstan 
and turned her face to the dead wall of the thi'ong of 
figures in the room. 

Clare had gone off with her lover to take her place 
in one set, while Agnes had been claimed to fuiil a 
month-old engagement for the first dance in another. 

^^How did Bacon learn so well what the lack of 
frie^ndship was, I wonder ? " thought Hester. " What 
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can be truer than when he says, * Little do men per- 
ceive what solitude is, and how far it extendeth. 
For a crowd is not company, and faces but a gallery 
of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, when 
there is no love. It is a mere and miserable solitude 
to want true friends, without which the world is but 
a wilderness.' " 

" Miss Dunstan, may I introduce my cousin Bevil — 
Mr, Thurstan, to you ? " 

The speaker was John Davenant, and Hester, turn- 
ing, saw a tall dark-complexioned stranger bending 
to her. As she looked her mind received a shock ; 
she felt salt June breezes on her forehead, and a 
vision of long stretches of bright sand and blue depths 
of rippling sea blotted out the crowd around her— 
not a distinct vision, but, as it were, the last look at 
a dissolving view when the next one begins to blur it. 

*' I hope you are not engaged for the next waltz, 
and will give me the pleasure of dancing with 
you?" 

** I shall be most happy," she said, with more of 
interest in her voice than usual. 

" I think we have met before," said Mr. Thurstan^ 
as they moved together up the roo^. " I hope you 
will forgive my not remembering where. The way 
you looked up seemed to call back a dream that is so 
far forgotten as only to leave its shadow behind." 

"Yes?" she answered, " Perhaps it was in one of 
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our previous existences. I don't think it can have 
been in this one," 

He looked at her curiously. ''Certainly not — if 
you have never been away from the Cape. I only 
arrived here yesterday, and have never been before." 

" I have come from New Zealand," she said, 
blushing a little at this truth with half a lie in it. 

" I have never been there." Then, after a pause, 
" So you believe in previous existences ? " 

She hesitated. She certainly was not in the habit 
of discussing beliefs. 

" What is impossible ? " she answered ; and then, 
seeking shelter behind some one else's authority, she 
added, " Wordsworth is one of the apostles of that 
doctrine, isn't he ? I believe nothing." 

Then she felt rush upon her that chilliness of 
manner that often made her as unwelcome as a 
passing iceberg. 

" I have no opinions." 

It was not a simple statement of a fact ; it was a 
closing of the subject. 

" I think you are mistaken about yourself," he 
said, but went no further. " Those fellows are keep- 
ing splendid time ; shall we begin ? " 

Hester tried hard to keep the frost out of her voice 
when they stopped, and she had a chance of speaking 
again. 

** I suppose I must hardly venture any remarks 
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upon the people present," said Bevil Thurstan, " since 
I am told everybody in the colony is aunt, uncle, 
sister, brother, or first, second, or third cousin, to 
everybody else." 

" It is not quite so bad as that. And you need 
not fear treading on my toes. I don't know many 
people here, and I have been in the neighbourhood 
too short a time to have adopted a violent prejudice 
either for or against any of them, I think." 

" It doesn't take long to do that. You are crush- 
ing them in a body when you declare their inability 
to move you to hatred or love." 

" Or myself, by declaring my inability to be 
moved." 

*' Don't presently think it was I who made that 
last remark," he said, laughing. 

Before Hester could reply, she was claimed by 
another partner for the next dance. It was only after 
the third that she returned to Mrs. Dunstan. 

*' Well, my dear," said the old lady, "you seem to 
be doing your best to save my gloves." 

" Yes, my programme is filling." 

" May I look at it ? " asked Bevil Thurstan, who 
had been talking with Mrs. Dunstan. "You will 
give me a dance or two more, I hope ? " 

" If you wish for them." 

When he returned her programme she saw that he 
had marked three dances. 
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It was a memorable evening for Hester from the 
speed with which it passed. Bevil Thurstan's two 
dances seemed to come quite soon, and she was glad 
to have them, for he danced well. 

After the first they stood by one of the open 
windows. ** This is better than using your fan," he 
said. " You never told me anything about the 
people here, after all." 

" Oh, but it was you who were to make the 
remarks. I was only intending to give you a little 
encouragement. By this time, I dare say you know 
as much of the ladies- present as I do." 

" No, I have danced but little." 

** Well, can you point out the country girls from 
the town girls ? " asked Hester. 

" It would be mere guess-work," he said. *' There 
are no girls here who are dressed in their grand- 
mothers' clothes, or have on badly-jnade ihiitations 
of last year's fashions," 

^* These eastern province towns are very rural in 
their character, of course," said Hester, " notwith- 
standing their being centres of such large districts. 
But one would expect to see some difference between 
girls who live in a house three or four miles from 
any other, and those who see shops every day of 
their lives." 

" To which genus do you belong ? " he asked. " I 
don't know." 
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I am living forty miles in the country now, but I 
have not been there long." 

" Is it near Davenant's place ? I haven't been out 
there yet." 

'* Yes, we are neighbours. It is an hour from 
Groenbosch, I am told. Distance is counted by 
time here, as perhaps you know. I fancy that about 
six miles is called an hour; but I should think it 
would depend a good deal on your horse, and some 
of the roads are much worse than others." 
** I am glad we take the same direction." 
" Do you stay long ? " asked Hester. - 
" That depends. If I get well amused I may stay 
some months. I suppose there will be plenty of 
buck-shooting ; but it is no good to hope for bigger 
game so far down as this." 

" I fancy the few tigers that are left," said Hester, 
** are never met with except when some one manages 
with great skill and patience to induce one to step 
into a steel trap. Still there is one chance of excite- 
ment for you : if you like to walk through somebody's 
ostrich camp there is a probability that you might 
have a lively encounter and be kicked into a jelly, or 
driven into some miserable little tree and kept there 
for hours. But I hope," she continued with energy, 
" you are not one of those unfortunate men who have 
no business in life but to wear out time and their 
own miserable existences together." 
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" Why is it less noble to live in that way than to 
devote one's energies to the making of money as well 
as the spending of it ? However, at present I hold 
the very important position of a briefless barrister. 
Luckily my bread and salt do not exactly depend 
upon my getting briefs. But I mean to work at 
something when I go back; and I shall do it, I 
believe, none the worse for my few months' holiday." 

Hester was thinking, " I wonder if he has ever 
seen Philip. I suppose this kind of people mix a 
good deal with each other." 

She felt that she should ask the question if she 
stood still, and she turned from the light of the room 
to the balcony. They crossed it, and stood leaning 
against the railings, looking down into the broad, dim 
street below. 

" Will you tell me," he said, almost more as if he 
was speculating on it than asking a direct question, 
*' why you were looking so sad when I saw you first 
to-night ? Everything around you was gay ; yet you 
seemed to be looking out of it all. Do you know I 
thought it was the saddest face I had ever seen." 

Hester almost shook the railings in the effort to 
keep down her anger. What right had a stranger to 
talk to her so ? What concern of his was it how she 
chose to feel ? Then again, with a sudden change, 
she thought, " What stranger had ever cared to do it 
before ? " 
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** I beg your pardon. Will you forgive me ? " he 

said, as she turned upon him. **You rightly think 

one who has known you so short a time is imperti- 

.nent to ask you such a question. I am sorry I did it/* 

** You need not be that," she said. " I can only tell 
you I was sad because I was sad. A woman's reason, 
you will say." But her voice had no anger in its tone. 

** Ah ! " said a quick voice at the window behind 
them, which Hester at once recognized as that of 
Agnes's, *' history' tells us that St. Dunstan was a 
queer kind of saint ; and people say history constantly 
repeats itself, don't they ? Who promised to confine 
her observations to earthly objects to-night ? Well, 
never mind now. Aunt is searching for you ; but I 
told her I knew there was a balcony here. She is 
wanting to leave now. We are all going. I think 
Mamma might have stayed for a few extra dances ; 
but Clare, of course, doesn't care about it." 

**We have not had our last dance," said Bevil 
Thurstan. 

" But I think other people have had it," answered 
Hester. 

** I've won my six pairs of gloves though — that is 
something, isn't it ? I haven't missed one," said 
Agnes. 

**And I danced neither the first nor last," said 
Hester. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



AN OLD STORY. 



" I will conslrue to them whence you come : who you are and whal 
you would, are out of my welkin." — Twelkth Neuht. 

JESTER knew instinctively that Eevil 
Thurstan felt an interest in her, an in- 
terest that was not simply pity. Pure 
pity she would have rejected with anger 
— she did not like it or want it. However, that he 
should feel an interest in hef was not in itself won- 
derful ; she had moved other people's sympathies 
before. But what struck her with some awe was 
that her own had been moved. 

The more she thought about it — and she thought 
a good deal — the more she became sure that they 
had met before. It seemed hopeless to try to re- 
member where ; for all her puzzling brought her no 
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further than when one has a word on one's lips and 
yet it dies before it can be seized and spoken. She 
had no recollection of the name ; that never returned 
as an echo when she repeated it trying to feel her 
way by it through the maze. It was Hester Carnsew 
that knew' him, she thought ; and for a moment a 
cold horror ran through her that she might have 
drunk of the waters of Lethe, and that all those 
things she thought she remembered — that old house, 
that father, and those brothers and sisters, were only 
phantoms, the fantastic patchwork of a disordered 
mind. Had she ever been Hester Carnsew ? Had 
she ever lived that other life ? Had she not read the 
outlines of the story, and in some terrible illness 
woven it into herself ? " It is all true. I will believe 
it." She felt that her brain was staggering. "Help ! 
help! let me not go down into the pit of insanity," 
her very soul pleaded. 

To what did she cry ? She did not know or think 
at the time, but she claimed aid as she had done 
once when she was a child, when-, during bathing, she 
had been nearly strangled by a wave that had swept 
her out of her depth before the next with as mighty 
force, had carried her gasping back to the sand. 

She shook off the dread that had fallen upon her, 
but the terror of it left her white and trembling. 
She sought for a precious relic to strengthen herself 
with. It was a photograph of her father surrounded 
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by his children, herself and Edwin on stools in the 
midst. 

" That is no lie," she thought. " What a fool I 
am to let such an idea as that scare me for a moment, 
just because I have met a man and can't remember 
where I have seen him before. Isn't he in exactly 
the same position ? Can he tell where he saw me ? 
It does not trouble him, and he is surely sane 
enough ! Am I got so weak that the faintest breath 
of a wind that blew on Hester Camsew must blow 
down Lucy Dunstan ? " 

Then came the anxious question, " Does he know 
Philip ? Is there any way that I can find out ? Of 
course I shall see him again on W-ednesday, and I 
must try if I have the chance, or I shall reproach 
myself with a lost opportunity as long as I live." 

Her mind was so full of the excitement of this 
hope of hearing her brother mentioned by some one 
who had seen him since she had, that she had but 
scant attention to bestow upon the pile of new books 
Mrs. Dunstan had brought back from the town. She 
liked Hester to read aloud to her — to save her own 
eyes, she said, though in reality they were strong 
enough. Besides, if they went through a book to- 
gether they found more in it to talk about; and, 
after so many years spent in a town, she was be- 
ginning to find living in the country rather duller than 
it had been when she was a girl. 
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The day after their return home Mrs. Dunstan lay 
on the sofa in a shady corner of the sitting-roon>> 
which Hester had tried to model from her sister's 
drawing-room at Caervean. The floor she had 
stained a dark brown, and polished beautifully. For 
rugs she had the skins of two tigers that had been 
shot by Mrs. Dunstan's father many years before, 
some handsome dark jackal skins joined together, 
and a lovely white Angora goat skin, pure and silky. 
The walls were papered, and the ceiling, which was 
of wood, was painted to match the wood-work of 
the room. 

There were a few water-colours and brackets — 
these last being Mrs. Dunstan's work, not Hester's, 
who although she had learnt to darn stockings, make 
children's frocks and even her own, could never get 
fond of fancy-work, and rarely tried any. 

She had filled the grate with troughs of maiden- 
hair ferns, and several other pots with flowers stood 
in odd corners. In one recess there was a hand- 
somely carved bookcase, with a side-table under- 
neath it, while in another stood the piano. The 
chairs were few, but comfortable, the sofa well 

« 

padded and low. Being the only parlour, in the 
house, it had to serve as both dining and sitting- 
room; so Hester was obliged to put up with a 
square table as a centre ornament. 

Sitting on a footstool at the side of the sofa, 
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Hester cut the leaves of a fresh volume and began 
to read. 

" How those dogs bark ! " she exclaimed presently, 
stopping herself. " I believe if a Kafir walked along 
the top of the hill they would begin." 

" I like them to bark, my dear. I am not nervous, 
and I don't wish to make you so ; but if you had 
lived here thirty years ago, you would have felt that 
it was something to be sure of having notice when a 
Kafir came on the hill." 

" But, after all," said Hester, " I believe there is 
somebody a little nearer now." 

Instead of going to the door, as Hester expected, 
some one opened the window and walked into the 
room from the verandah. 

It was rarely that Hester had anything flowing or 
'loose about her. Her dress, though frequently rich, 
always seemed to retire from the eye rather than 
catch it. There were never any loose ribbons about 
it ; the skirts scarcely did more than touch the 
ground; her sleeves were close-fitting, and even 
when she wore flowers in her hair they were never 
hanging sprays, but closely pinned to her braids. 

That afternoon, however, feeling weary from her 
journey, she had unbraided her hair, which had 
grown much longer and brighter than it had been in 
her early girlhood. A band of the palest shade of 
blue satin ribbon, to match her dress, kept it from 
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falling over her face ; but as she sat it had spread 
itself on the floor, from the shining surface of which 
it was reflected, as a golden cloud on still water. 

** Mochte doch ! " thought Mr. Cairns, as he came 
in, followed by Bevil Thurstan ; " I don't wonder at 
the fellow's turning this way when he was out in the 
blazing sun. He might go farther and fare a good 
deal worse. * He that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted,' " he said aloud, stretching out his hand to 
help her to rise. 

" Rather, ' He that is down need fear no fall,' " 
replied Hester. 

She blushed painfully as she greeted the visitors. 
She felt that it was all very well for a girl of sixteen 
or seventeen to wear her hair loose, but for a woman 
of twenty-three or twenty-four it was an aping of 
a juvenility no longer hers. She would not have 
minded that generally, but she had been shaken out 
of the indifference she had so long wrapped round 
herself. 

As she touched Bevil Thurstan's band she raised 
her eyes for a moment to his face, and thought she 
saw the faintest sympathetic tinge there. Instantly 
she knew where she had seen him. He was the 
stranger who had caught her shaking out her shoes 
on the beach the day that she had fled from Caervean. 
Was he fated always to come upon her when at a 
disadvantage ? Then came a thought which was 
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almost a hope, that as he had flashed across the 
close of her old life, his appearance might herald in 
another and happier stage. Yet what happiness 
could there be in store for her ? 

" We did not hear your horses. Did you come on 
horseback ? " she asked Mr. Cairns, by way of saying 
something. 

" I should think so. Don't you know by this time 
that every Africander will walk five hundred yards to 
fetch his horse to ride two hundred ? " 

"But surely you don't fetch your own horse?" 
said Hester making a lively picture to herself of the 
dignified sheik racing after a herd of galloping steeds. 

"No; I don't keep dogs and do the barking 
myself." 

" I thought it was not likely," said Hester. 

" Davenant's rascals have lost some of his young 
birds again, while he was in town. Mr. Thurstan's 
inquiring about them. You haven't seen any about, 
I suppose ? They might have come to this home- 
stead." 

" No ; there have not been any here that I know 
of." 

And Hester, glad to make her escape from the 
room, retreated to roll up her hair in a modest coil 
at the back of her head. Then, shy of appearing at 
once with such an alteration, she took her hat, and 
on passing the dining-room she opened the door and 
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said to Mrs. Dunstan, without entering, " I am going 
to see if I can find any figs for tea/' and shut it again. 

When she got to the verandah, she found' Bevil 
Thurstan had come* out through the window. 

" I may go too, and help, mayn't I ? " he said. 

They crossed a narrow strip of level ground at 
the side of the house, and stood at the gate of the 
garden, looking down the " kloof," the hollow which 
ran below the rising ground on which the house 
stood. It had been a close, sultry day, of intense 
dry heat, a day when all windows and doors must be 
closed from eight o'clock in the morning. All the 
afternoon there had been distant thunder, and a few 
drops of rain had fallen, but h^d dried up almost as 
they fell on the scorching stones. Then a cooler 
wind had come up, taking away all chance of rain 
that day. But among the mountains grand storms 
were playing. 

Some of the nearer hills were mere dense black 
masses, kloof and kranz being blended and lost in 
the heavy shadows ; but behind, again, one group of. 
distant mountains stood out a wondrous sight to see. 
A light fell directly on them, bathing them in a 
greenish glow, and touching the topmost peaks with 
a brightness that looked like snow. Here nothing 
was hidden, every cleft was marked by a greenish 
purple shadow, and every pinnacle stood out quite 
distinct but inexpressibly soft. 
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** If I had not taken particular notice of that 
mountain half an hour ago, I should have thought it 
was covered with snow," said Bevil. 

" It is lovely ! " said Hester, " I have never seen 
it with that light on it before. It changes almost as 
much as the sea. Isn't the sun pitiless ! He is 
showing us the very heart of the mountains. I have 
never seen that great circular kloof and those jagged 
ridges till now." 

" Isn't the sun kind !" he said. *' He is showing us 
beauties we could'hardly have dreamed of." 

She was so intent upon what she saw that she 
scarcely seemed to hear him speak, and only the 
next minute to realize that he was with her. 

" They are two long days' journey on horseback 
from us," she said ; " but don't they look near ? And 
yet there is something about them that you feel as if 
3'ou could never reach if you travelled for ever." 

" One would lose the effects from your beautiful 
clear air by getting close, but I think the glories of 
the mountains would still be grander. Distance 
lends enchantment, but reality is often still beyond 
that. Do you paint ? " 

" Yes, I often sketch the hills, but I could never 
get that picture. Look what a soft grey. The sky 
is just above them, quite light, and yet such a rich 
depth of tone. And then those points against it — 
they have scarcely more or less colour than the sky 
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they touch ; yet how clear they are, but with no 
harsh boldness. The subtle difference of the shades 
baffles me, though the hues are distinct enough." 

"Will you try? Then I shall beg something 
more, and ask you to let me have the sketch." 

** It will be a smear,** said Hester. 

" That is a promise. I suppose your mountains 
have names ? *' 

" Your mountains ! " To Hester her mountains 
meant Roughtor and Brown Willy, and the rugged 
old tors that were grouped on the lonely moors in 
far-away Cornwall, where the Cheesewring and the 
Hurlers stood in proud defiance of time. For a 
moment she was inclined to disclaim the hills before 
her ; but she thought better of it, and answered — 

'*Yes, that one we have been looking at is the 
Katberg. There are several ranges more to the east, 
but they are very shadowy just now ; you can hardly 
make them out." 

But while they looked, behold! the warmth died 
out of the sky above the Katberg, the grey turned to 
a heavy lead colour, the light faded from the peaks, 
they rushed out of sight, the lowering cloud brooded 
over them a moment and the mountain was gone — 
washed out by the torrents that streamed down its 
sides. But the rift in the clouds spread away to 
the eastward, and lit up one peak after another 
while Hester pointed them out. 
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" That conical one rising behind the others like a 
sugar-loaf is Gaika's Kop. That one which stands up 
so boldly as if it had broken away from the rest of 
the range — the one which has now got the light on 
its cloven head — is called the Hog's Back. There 
is a range farther bgick still called the Amatolas, but 
you cannot see them." 

" They might have prettier names. They deserve 
them." 

** I dare say they have in Kafir language. Amatola 
is the only Kafir word I know; and that is much 
prettier, I think, than our word * calf,' which is what 
it means." 

" Yes." 

Hester began to wonder, as they went to the long 
line of fig-trees, if she ought to make an opportunity 
for the conversation to turn upon her brother. She 
knew she could not force it that way, and was 
almost afraid to make the slightest attempt to lead 
it, for she dared not think how she should bear her 
disappointment if she heard nothing to interest her; 
and yet she knew that she could not show a dis- 
position to talk to Bevil Thurstan about his sur- 
roundings in England without betraying some great 
interest in them, or appearing impertinently curious. 
" If there is the least opening I will follow it," she 
thought. 

The garden was not orderly. The fence had 
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several comers that showed no raison d'etre. Pro* 
bably the enclosure was originally very small, and 
had been several times added to without any regard 
to its shape. 

In one of the corners there was a little spring 
dammed up to form a small pond, and by this g^w 
a couple of fine old willows. Besides the fig-trees 
there was a hedge of quince-trees, and a couple of 
short rows of vines, and scattered amongst the pota* 
toes and pumpkins were half a dozen orange-trees, 
and here and there an apple or a pomegranate or 
banana. There, were large patches where nothing 
at all was cultivated now, and already some little 
bushes and prickly -pear leaves were to be seen 
making head. 

" Your garden is not at all like the Groenbo$ch 
one," said Bevil Thurstan, 

" No. I know the Groenbosch garden. The paths 
are always to be distinguished from the beds. All 
the trees are in straight lines, and well pruned. 
There is a four-horse pump for irrigation, and every* 
thing is in apple-pie order. There are advantages 
connected with that state of things, of course — ^the 
birds and ourselves could easily do with more fruit 
than we get here, and it is not convenient to have to 
do without vegetables except when we can get them 
from town ; but still, on the whole, I like this one 
better than the Davenants*. I don't think I Qan 
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quite keep up with the modern perfection of things, 
J should like this garden to be better kept, but I 
would rather have our jumble than their tidiness. I 
wonder if the wind would take the liberty to split 
their banana leaves into such a fringe as that one 
is ? " 

*' I fancy you will find the wind no respecter of 
tidiness. You will see the banana leaves fringed in 
the same way at Groenbosch as here. But I do 
confess to a liking for the way that date-tree throws 
its head up all alone, and the pomegranates are a 
brave sight with their dark leaves and fruit just 
turning scarlet* What is this growing in amongst 
it? " he asked, pulling off a piece of a parasite with 
sage-green leaves and full of berries. 

"That? Oh, that is South African mistletoe. 
Haven't you §een it before ? Those berries will be 
a bright red in a week or two. I think it is as 
pretty as English mistletoe, but of course it lacks all 
the traditional interest of the Druids." 

" Well, Christmas is very different out here from 
ours at home," he said, ''with scarlet mistletoe 
instead of white, and the heat of Nebuchadnezzar's 
fiery furnace out of doors. I wonder if you can fully 
realize all that Christmas is to us. The frost and 
snow, the roaring fires and warm rooms, seem almost 
a part of the festival." 

"Not realize the difference between an African 
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and an English Christmas! Can my right hand 
forget her cunning ? " mentally exclaimed Hester. 

*' I almost think I can/' she said, with a sadness 
in her voice which his ear instantly caught. " The 
fields covered with snow, the sheep looking miser- 
able and grimy in it, the trees with their twigs all 
sparkling with crystals. The people, who have been 
cramped up, and whose feet are half-numb with the 
cold in the church — where the vicar has mercifully 
given them only a short sermon — stand outside the 
porch ; and, while their faces are getting blue with 
the east wind — which seems to find each one out, 
however he may try to get his neighbour between it 
and himself — they cheerfully wait to wish each other 
the greetings which mean so little, but would be sa 
much missed if they did not come. You see my 
imagination only takes me to the country, and I 
dare say you spend your Christmases in London^ 
where snow means slush in the streets, and damp 
working in through the roofs, doesn't it ? " 

This wind-up was a feeler. 

"I generally spend it with my friends in the 
country. I tried to keep it once at my place in 
Yorkshire, but I have no kith near enough to make 
it a duty for them to come to me then ; so it was 
rather a dismal affair, and I have thought it wiser 
since to make one of those units who help to swell 
other people's families at that season." 
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**I should like," said Hester, boldly taking her 
leap, " to see one of your dinners. Somebody has 
told me that the chief work of a student of law is to 
eat a certain number of dinners in a certain place 
during the year. Upon those occasions you must 
have an immense variety of men collected together." 

"Yes, there is room enough between John O'Groats 
and the Land's End to turn out several kinds of 
fellows. I am afraid you are determined to believe 
me a lazy do-nothing who only pretends to work." 

" You must get a big Q.C. and prove me wrong. 
Not that you need to do that though. I don't really 
think you are." 

" I am glad to have that assurance." 

Hester was wondering if "The Land's End " might 
hot be made to introduce Comishmen ; but Bevil 
said — 

" I am disappointed in your rivers. Your Great 
Fish River looks to me nothing more than a stream 
now, though I hear it is often very different when 
it is flooded." 

" The country does not belong to me," Hester 
said, somewhat testily, goaded, by the hopeless turn 
in the conversation, to the expression of her feel- 
ings of repudiation. " We have figs enough now, 
I think." She was bitterly disappointed, and re- 
proached herself for having tried to hurry the con- 
versation where she should have simply gone with it« 
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" And now I cannot touch upon the people he knows 
again ; my very impatience has put that more out of 
the question than it would have been else. My only 
chance now is that he may light on the topic himself 
at some other time.'* 

Meanwhile Mr. Cairns had somewhat startled Mrs. 
Dunstan out of her usual placidity by quietly re- 
marking, as Bevil Thurstan shut the window behind 
him-T- 

' " That fellow's a gone coon on your girl. I won- 
der if they will have it out down among the figs ! " 

** I should think not," cried the lady, indignantly. 
" They have never seen each other but that night at 
the ball." 

" That is not the slightest reason why they should 
not. A cat doesn't walk round a dish of cream a 
hundred times before she tries to get at it." 

** But they don't know anything about each other,'* 
protested Mrs. Dunstan. 

" Oh ja ! " said Mr. Cairns, making use, as he 
often did, of the Dutch affirmative. ** You and I 
may be able to see objections by the score, but you 
don't suppose they are going to think anything of 
that, do you ? These Britishers come out here and 
you don't know who they are — and half of them, poor 
devils ! hardly seem to know themselves, if they are 
put to it. They have all got a certain amount of 
education nowadays, and they come to your houses 
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and make themselves pretty agreeable to your daugh- 
ters ; and it's alj mighty fine for them, but it mayn't 
be such a good game for the girls. There is one 
thing : I know it would be no easy thing for one of 
the jump-the-country fellows to carry off one of my 
girls." 

" But don't you know anything of the Davenants?'* 
pleaded Mrs. Dunstan. 

" Know ! yes, we know this much : they seem to 
have a decent lot of money. They have bought a 
fairly good farm and paid cash for it. They have 
lived here five or six years, and I have never heard of 
anything against them. What they were before they 
came here I know no more than you do." 

" What can I do ? He may be all we could wish ; 
and if he is not, I have no realauthority over Lucy." 

" I can fancy you might as well use your time 
whistling jigs to a milestone as attempting to induce 
this young lady to alter her intentions when she had 
once made up her mind- You don't even know what 
her people were, do you ? " 

" No," replied Mrs. Dunstan, nervously, thinking 
sorrowfully that, though the girl was very dear to her, 
they had approached no nearer each other than they 
had been the first day they had lived together. Four 
years of daily intercourse had begotten affection, but 
not confidence, and she felt that they had never met 
'* soul to soul." She, with rather a disposition for 
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gossiping and a full share of curiosity, knew abso* 
lutely nothing of her companion's early life. Once 
or twice she had approached the subject cautiously, 
as she thought. She had been straightforwardly 
answered by, " I had hard times once, and I don't 
like to talk or think of them." It was a disagreeable 
subject to the old lady, but she would have it done 
with once and for all. 

*' She has been with me four years, and wa& a 
jiursery governess before. I had most satisfactory 
references with her, and as she does not seem disr 
posed to talk about her childhood — she was little 
more than a child when I took her — I have never 
asked her many questions about it." 

^* If she was like some people one sees," said Mr. 
Cairns, " I should just say she was ashamed to own 
to her birth. But somehow I can't believe her to be 
the daughter of a man who spent his life mending 
shoes or stitching coats together. There is some- 
thing in blood, whatever people may talk. As I 
heard a man say the other day, ' I don't care what it 
is, from a person to a flea, let me have blood. If it is 
a man, a horse, a jackass, or a swine, I don't care — ^if 
I want it, I must have blood.' The way that girl 
carries herself, her figure, in fact her whole cut, is 
superior. And she is as proud as Lucifer. She's so 
proud that she doesn't ever think it necessary to 
«how it off. Well, if it isn't your business, it isn't 
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anybody else's. But you can hardly demand an 
account of himself from the fellow without telling 
him you don't know who she is. You might find 
yourself in a deuce of an awkward place if it wasn't 
.that when a man's in love he isn't very particular as 
long as he can get the girl." 

" I suppose not. But I do not think I could ask 
Mr. Thurstan for an account of himself very well. 
Couldn't I get it some other way ? !' 

" Well, it is no concern of mine. But there is 
that cousin of mine, Jock Campbell — Thurstan calls 
himself a Yorkshireman, doesn't he ? — Campbell's 
somewhere about there, and he has nothing particular 
to do ; I will write to him and ask him to see if he 
can hear anything of this fellow, if you like." 

" Oh yes ; thank you. But we shall have to 
wait at least six weeks for an answer. What can I 
do all that time ? " 

" Why not trek ? " 

" Where can I go ? " 

" Why, we might all go down to the sea for a few 
weeks. The change will do the children good, and 
Loote is always ready for anything. There is a nice 
little spot, where we have gone two or three times, 
that will be just the thing in every way. Of course if 
the fellow makes up his mind to get at the girl he 
will find some way of doing it ; but there is no hotel 
there, and we can take care that people know that 
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the house is n6t too big for us ourselves before we 
start. I will talk it over with Loote — that is, of 
course, if you wish to go." 

•* Yes ; I shall be glad enough to go. But there 
is this party on Thursday." 

" Oh ja ; you will have to wait for that. There 
is no power in the world, short of a Kafir rising close 
at hand, that would get the women to stir with a 
dance in prospect. Of course our plans may be for 
nothing. The fellow is probably on his knees at 
this moment. It's lucky there has been no rain for 
some time ; that garden of yours would be an awful 
messy place for the business if there had been." 

Mr. Cairns had carried on the conversation in a 
very easy position, in a very easy chair, all the while 
turning over the leaves of Hester's book, and 
speaking in a calm, slow voice which irritated Mrs, 
Dunstan. 

" That is nonsense," she said, sharply. " I am not 
afraid of Lucy's falling in love with a man till she 
has seen a good deal more of him than she has of 
Mr. Thurstan." 

" Ah well, you know her best, I dare say." 

When Hester came in he said to her pleasantly, 
*' Is this New Zealand etiquette. Miss I>unstan ? I 
come to make a polite call on you after the fatigues 
of a dance and a journey from town, and you rush 
out of the house directly I get into it." 
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"You are going to stay to tea," replied Hester, 
" and I know how fond you are of figs, so I went to 
get some. Look, here are some particularly fine ones 
I have put in this corner of the basket for you." 

" They look good. TU forgive you. I believe you 
think it is a waste of time to sit down and spend half 
an hour in talking." 

" Oh no. If everybody worked two hours a day it 
would be enough to provide necessaries for all the 
the world, and nobody would have to work more, the 
French communists say, don't they? They would 
probably consider a few things that 1 like to have 
luxuries, so I like to double the time for my work, 
but after I have done that I feel at liberty to do as I 
please." 

" Mochte doch ! " exclaimed Mr. Cairns. " You 
surely are not coming out with revolution nonsense ! 
A swan might as well try to pass for a goose." 

" I don't think I shall ever turn the world upside 
down. But I would rather be a working bee than a 
drone," said Hester, laughing. 

" Do you go in for that kind of thing ? " Mr. 
Cairns asked Bevil Thurstan, wondering if Hester's 
notion had been picked up from him. 

"No ; the idea of communism seems to me to be 
utterly Utopian. I can't say what it might be if it 
were possible to carry out ; but it is altogether im- 
practicable. To act upon it would paralyze the 
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energy of active men, and idle ones would not earn 
their salt if they had no personal gain to get by 
working. And if everything was equally divided one 
day, by the end of the next some men would have 
doubled their portions, and others thrown theirs 
away." 

" That speech," thought Mr. Cairns, " is one of 
the best proofs we have that he is worth something. 
It sounds as if he had something to lose if the 
world went topsy-turvy. He speaks without strong 
language, too.'* 

Mr. Cairns was willing to acknowledge Wisdom 
when he met her in the streets, though he would 
not embrace her. 

" Yes," he said aloud, " I don't know how men 
with brains can pretend to believe in such things. 
Equality ! Why, they have only to look at these 
black brutes here and see if equality is possible ! 
I don't know what the world is coming to ! This 
rascally Government giving up the Transvaal and 
Candahar ! What they are going to do with Ireland 
I don't know — ^give that up too, I suppose. They 
would give up the very devil himself if they had 
got hold of him. What they ought to do is hang 
Parnell, and blow Dillon and half a dozen others 
from the mouth of a gun, and that would soon put 
a stop to things, I'll bet a new hat. If it wasn't 
for the House of Lords there is no knowing what 
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would become of England ! What do they want of 
a House of Commons ? Every Jack, Tom, and Harry 
taken from the shop-counter or the plough's-tail 
thinks he knows how to govern, and only cares for 
what he can get by it ! What is wanted is men 
who wouldn't do a dirty thing to save themselves 
from hanging. Lucy, I think you had better let me 
have my figs at once. Unless Mr. Thurstan will 
come over the hill with me, and have a shakedown 
there till the morning, he ought to be getting on: 
If it gets dark he won't find much trouble in losing 
himself, between this and Groenbosch." 

"Thank you; but I must go back tp-night. I 
have a friend at King William's Town, who has 
promised to come over to see me one day this 
week, and I should not like to be away a night if he 
was at Groenbosch. He is off to India almost at 
once, so I think I shall go back to King William's 
Town with him for a few days." 

"Then sha'n't you be at Groenbosch on Thursday? " 
asked Hester; and wishing to make some amends 
for her petulance in the garden, she added, " I «hall 
be sorry if you are not." 

" I shall try and get him to stay over Thursday if 
he can. But he may not be able to manage it ; I 
don't know." 

" Let us have ^hose figs then at once, Lucy, 
please, and I will take him over the hill and point 
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out the direction he had better keep in, or he may 
have the novelty of spending the night in the veldt," 
said Mr. Cairns. 

"Lucy," said Mrs. Dunstan, after their visitors 
had departed, and Hester was pouring out the tea, 
*' Andrew and I have been talking of going to the sea 
next week." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Hester, with anything but her 
usual indifference to plans. She rapidly rejected, 
** If Mr. Thurstan's friend comes to-day, and they 
go back to King William's Town together before 
Thursday, and I am marched off to the sea, the 
chances are that I have seen the last of him, and all 
hope of hearing anything of home is gone." For a 
moment she felt inclined to be rebellious ; but the 
next, something seemed to her to make it simply 
impossible that she should show her objection to 
the scheme by word or deed. 

*' And when do we go ? " she asked. 

" It is not decided, my dear, that we shall go at 
all ; but if we do it will probably be in a few days." 

Mrs. Dunstan herself, though she had been thank- 
ful when Mr. Cairns proposed to go, was more than 
half-sorry to carry Hester out of Bevil Thurstan's 
reach. He had made a favourable impression on 
her, partly by being polite to herself, partly by being 
polite to Hester ; but still more by the fact — which 
was evident enough to Mrs. Dunstan — that Hester 
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regarded him with more favour than she had shown 
for any one before. So the elder lady could not help 
regretting that when what she so anxiously wished 
for seemed to be working the right way, she was 
obliged to check it. Had she been left to herself she 
would certainly never have stirred, but now that 
Mr. Cairns had put the matter before her, she knew 
her conscience would give her no rest if she resisted 
his cautious advice ; and she was also a trifle in aw^ 
of her nephew, and would not have liked to openly 
disregard it. 

So though she felt very much inclined when she 
heard Hester's " Oh," to say, '* If yon don't care to 
go we will stay," she did not say it ; and when 
Hester asked, " How long shall we be away ? " 
answered, ''Till we get tired of it, I suppose." 

"And how do we get there?" again asked Hester, 

'* Of course, my dear, the waggon will have to go. 
There is no other way of taking the children, and the 
bedding and the food. But we can take the ' spider ' 
if you like ; or, if you would rather ride, I can go very 
well in the waggon with Loote, and you can go on 
horseback. Some of the girls and Andrew are sure 
to ride, I think." 

"I would rather ride, a great deal," said Hester j 
** but won't you find the waggon dreadfully slow ? " 

" It will be a change, and show me how old I have 
got. I haven't been in one since I was a girl, and 
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I think I shall like it. once more. Once, Lucy, I 
lived a whole month in a waggon.'* 

" A month ! '* exclaimed Hester. 

'* Yes. The Kafirs had risen, and father had to go 
off on patrol, and mother was obliged to trek with 
the cattle and us children. So she took us all up 
to Graaf Reinett, to Uncle Robert's place ; and we 
were a month on the journey, because we had three 
thousand sheep with us, and we could only go a very 
little way each day with them." 

** Three thousand sheep ! It must have been like 
Jacob's journey home. You must have had a lot of 
people with you," exclaimed Hester. 

" I don't know that it was much like that," said 
Mrs. Dunstan. " We pitched no tents on the road. 
We had no asses and camels, and no maid-servants 
at all, and very few men-servants. Nearly all the 
herds had left us, so all the sheep had to be driven in 
one great flock. Mother drove a four-horse waggon 
herself, and in- and out-spanned the horses ; and 
there was a covered ox-waggon, with all the house- 
hold things we could carry away with us, and a lot 
of cattle and horses. We children did not mind it 
during the day-time; but the most miserable part 
was that, directly it began to get dim, all the horses 
were fastened up round the waggons for fear that 
they might run away or be stolen, and after that we 
children were not allowed to get out of the waggon on 
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any pretence, because mother was afraid we should 
get kicked." 

" And did you find what you left safe when you 
got back ? " asked Hester. 

" Ah no, my dear. The house was burnt down 
and everything gone. It is miserable to come back 
to the place where your home used to be, and to find 
nothing but blackened ruins — the very bushes round 
the kraals burnt. Twice we ran away like that, and 
then we felt so wretched over it, that the next time 
we made a laager and stayed on the farm." 



CHAPTER XV. 



" Ah ha, my mistresses I which of you all 
Will now deny to dance." — Romeo awi> Juliet. 

is usual in South Africa for each mem- 
)er of the household to be refreshed 
vith a cup of coffee at an extremely 
;arly hour — a pleasant habit. But it 
puzzles a stranger that on a farm it should be con- 
sidered absolutely necessary for one of the ladies of 
the family to rouse herself from her bed to pour out 
this "frtih coffee." However, custom k stronger 
than comfort, and the servant who has made the 
GofTee has never been in the habit of pouring it out. 

As Hester was performing this duty the next day, 
she heard a rush of footsteps outside. Her conversa- 
tion the evening before with Mrs. Dunstan suggested 
a sudden outbreak of the Kafirs; at which she 
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laughed the next minute on hearing Clare exclaim — 

** Ah, you see I have won, after all ! " 

** You would not have done it, though," answered 
Agnes, following her up the steps with a pant, " if 
it had not been for these lemons. I was weighted. 
Why did mother give them to me to carry ! I hate 
carrying things. And I dare say now we shall have 
to stay here half an hour before anyone hears us ; or 
perhaps Aunt will be giving us a peppering through 
the keyhole with her gun. I only hope she will let 
Lucy have it to fire. I would rather stand my 
chance with her than with Aunt herself. I hate 
having anything to do with elderly people and old 
maids ; they are always up to something or other." 

" Aunt is not very old, and she is a widow. Where 
is your old maid ? You can't call Lucy one." 

*' I can if I like. We don't know. I dare say 
she's as old as the hills. When I am her age per- 
haps I may think myself still quite young ; but now 
I have my youthful intellect full and unimpaired* I 
should not be in the least surprised if she is twenty- 
four." 

" Nor I," called Hester. " Come in ; the door is 
unfastened." 

*' Well, we donH know how old you are," protested 
Agnes. 

" My age does not matter in the least. I don't 
snind being called an old maid," said Hester^ 
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" That's lucky," said Agnes. *' But I beg your 
pardon ; I did not think you could hear me." 

" Cela va sans dire,'* said Hester, 

" We came over before it got hot," explained 
Clare, " to know if you and Aunt Mary can be ready 
to start for the sea on Thursday. Papa thinks, as 
we must take the children with us to the Davenants* 
it would be much better to go straight on from 
Groenbosch the next morning, than to come back 
here again just to go over the same ground a day or 
two later." 

" You had better see Mrs. Dunstan," said Hester, 
with her heart like lead. This sounded so dreadfully 
like settling the matter. 

The girls saw their aunt, and soon departed with 
the assurance that she and Hester would be ready at 
the appointed day. 

Hester felt in despair. She tried to give herself the 
comfort of reflecting how slight was the chance that 
Bevil Thurstan knew her brother : but the reflection 
was of no use ; she was as little comforted by it as 
Job was by his friends. So she fell back on hoping 
that he would still be at his aunt's on Thursday, 
and that then she might have an opportunity of set- 
ting her mind at rest one way or the other. Fortu- 
nately the intervening days were busy ones, though 
anxiety forced a hearing often enough in spite of work. 
Hester's state of mind was such that she did not 
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know if she dreaded or longed for the time to pass 
quickly. 

Mrs. Dunstan, who noticed that she was getting 
thinner, tried to help her with her arrangements ; 
but Hester would not be relieved, and so her days 
were busy. The nights, however, seemed very long, 
and, unless she was worn-out with bodily fatigue, were 
spent in pacing the length of her room in darkness. 

*' Was there nothing to be done ? Must she only 
endure? There was nothing to be done. She 
must only endure," were her constant question and 
answer. " Mind shall triumph over matter," she 
determined ; " and though I cannot keep the fever 
out of my brain and get to sleep, I can make myself 
eat my meals. And if Mr. Thurstan is there on 
Thursday I will be as pleasant as I can be to him, 
and get possession of him for as much of the evening 
as I can. Of course people will say I am flirting — 
what does that matter to me ? I am beyond the 
power of most people to touch." 

Then came a consciousness that the society of 
Bevil Thurstan would be pleasant to her, even with- 
out the forlorn hope in connection with it. " Play- 
ing with edged tools, am I ? What matter ! The 
game is worth any amount of candle." 

As she considered that to please the eye was a 
likely prelude to general pleasing, she gave more 
attention than usual to her dress, and at last chose 
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a black satin trimmed with soft old lace, which she 
rightly judged would be a good set-ofF to the softness 
of her complexion and the glory of her hair. 

" Won't you be too tired to dance if you go on 
horseback, Lucy ? " asked Mrs. Dunstan, when she 
found that Hester and Clare had decided to ride. 

" I think riding the least tiring way of getting 
over these roads," replied Hester. 

This was true ; but she mentally added : *' If Mr. 
Thurstan is there I shall not think about an ache ; 
and if he is not there, I do not care whether I can 
dance with anybody else or not.'* 

In fact, for the time he was the axis on which her 
mind revolved. It was for his eye that her dress 
was chosen ; of his taste she thought as she mingled 
the lightest blue flowers with maiden-hair ferns for 
her little bouquets, which a spray of jessamine re- 
deemed from scentlessness. 

" Don't forget to tie up your faces, or you will be 
nearly black by the time you get to Groenbosch," 
Mrs. Cairns said as she drove off; and Hester, though 
her complexion was pretty weather-proof, did not 
forget the advice. 

Clare, although she did not talk so much as Agnes, 
was, upon occasions, a better talker, and on the 
road pointed out different objects of local interest — 
the spot where her grandfather and a little band had 
defended themselves against hundreds, and had re- 
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treated from bush to bush till they reached the laager ; 
the height from which six houses were to be seen ; 
the traces of a Kafir kraal in the bush ; and the 
stones worn to a hollow for pounding mealies and 
the red ochre the natives use as the ancient. Britons 
used their woad. 

Though to all of this Hester only gave sufficient 
attention at the time to be able to respond enough 
to encourage the monologue, she could remember it 
distinctly afterwards. She was giddy with anxiety, 
and kept her hand on the crutch of her saddle as she 
urged her horse over the last half-mile, desperately 
longing to calm her suspense. The horses dashted 
through the little drift and bravely breasted the 
steep rise on the other side, crossed a dozen yards of 
level ground, and stopped at the garden gate. 

'' I am so glad you are here," she said, with a sigh 
of satisfaction, for Bevil Thurstan and Frank Turner 
were waiting to help them to dismount. 

" Here, you Totties," said Frank, to a couple of 
Hottentot grooms standing near, ' Valk these horses 
about a few minutes before you off-saddle them. 
You girls hadn't much mercy on your horses. We 
were watching you as you crossed the plain.'* 

" Our horses are so fat that a little work will only 
do them good." 

"You are loyal, Clare," said Hester; "you do 
not say that it was I who started our race." 
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" No. If I had thought we should hurt Gazelle 
and Endymion I should have checked you.*' 

" Where shall I send for your things ? " asked 
Bevil, as they went towards the house. 

*' I do not want anything fetched, thank you,*' 
said Clare; ''I shall dress in the waggon. It is 
much more convenient than sharing a room with a 
dozen other girls." 

" In the waggon ? " 

*' Yes," said Hester. " Don*t you understand that, 
like the snails, we travel with our houses ! '* 

After greeting the hostess, and refreshing them- 
selves with some hot coffee, the girls retired to the 
waggon, and helped each other to dress. Half the 
waggon was already arranged for sleeping — two tiers 
of beds being placed, like the berths of a ship, one 
above the other ; but they were doubled-bedded 
berths. This still left Hester and Clare plenty of 
room to stand up and move about in. 

The house at Groenbosch was only on the ground- 
floor, and had no passages. Entering from the 
verandah, Hester found herself in a large room that 
was cleared for dancing. Behind this was another 
of the same size, in which a supper was laid ; and 
from each doors led to other rooms, which in turn 
opened to another series. Several had doors on the 
verandah, which could thus serve as a passage on 
necessary occasions. 
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" Mamma and Aunt Mary are probably in this 
sitting-room/* said Clare, crossing the hall. 

Excitement had given Hester a flush like the 
heart of a chestnut-blossom. 

" I have never seen her with so much colour be- 
fore," thought Clare. '* It becomes her. How well 
she holds herself, too, and walks like a queen among 
women!'* 

Suddenly she saw that every trace of colour went 
out of her face, even from her very lips, and the 
figure that had been so straight rocked. But it 
was only for a moment. 

" Are you ill, Lucy? Let us turn to this bedroom,*' 
she exclaimed. 

" I beg your pardon ? ** Hester said, in a strange 
voice that Clare would not have known. " 111 ? Oh 
no, I am very well indeed.'* 

And the step was as firm and the carriage as erect 
as before, while* the colour slowly came back to her 
lips and the bloom to her cheeks. 

On entering the house, Hester had looked from 
one group to another seeking Bevil Thurstan, who, 
however, was not in any of them. Other faces were 
nothing to her, and she passed over them lightly ; 
but her eyes fell on a stranger who stood talking to 
John Davenant, and were arrested. 

She caught one sentence. " I am a Cornishman, 
so of course I am supposed to be well acquainted 
with such luxuries as squab-pie and pilchards." 
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The voice came like the clear echo of well-beloved 
chimes ; it was the school-boy voice of her brother 
Edwin turned to the deep, full tone of a man. The 
face, too, was Edwin's face, though now bearded and 
manly. 

She went into the sitting-room, receiving and ac- 
knowledging greetings without heeding them. Her 
course of action must be decided upon instantly. 
For one moment she thought of quietly retreating to 
the waggon, and spending the evening there alone. 
The next she told herself that it was impossible — 
she could not do it. Then, could she be mistaken ? 
She had read and heard of remarkable likenesses, of 
cases of mistaken identity. " No," she thought, "she 
could not be. It was her very brother Edwin." 
Then, must she hide herself? No; fate had brought 
them together, and if she went away she would have 
to return : she could not stay out of sight knowing 
that her brother was close at hand ! She would risk 
everything. She thought she could scarcely be more 
miserable than she had often been, and felt a kind of 
desperation about herself. And yet to find her again 
might give her relations more pain than it had cost 
them to lose her, so she would take any precautions 
she could. Would Edwin recognise her as she had 
him ? She did not think so. Her height would not 

a 

mark her here as it would probably have done at 
home, for many of the girls in the room were as tall 
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as she was ; while her face and figure had both lost 
the roundness they had possessed in girlhood. Her 
hair, too, was brighter than it had been, and she had 
always worn it loose ; whereas, now^ her forehead was 
covered by a thick fringe, and the rest was closely 
braided at the back of her head. 

Hanging from her necklace was a pendant that 
Edwin himself had given her, of slight intrinsic 
worth, but greatly valued by her on account of its 
donorship. Turning aside, and stooping over a book 
of engravings on a table, she disengaged it, and 
carefully put it into her pocket. The lace she had 
on had belonged to her mother, but as Hester had 
never worn it at Caervean, Edwin had probably not 
seen it since his babyhood ; and ''if he has, it is 
hardly likely a man would remember such a thing," 
she thought. " I must sit where I can look at him," 
and she changed her seat to one on the other side of 
Mrs. Dunstan, that she might be able to gaze through 
the open doorway. 

" There he is, wasting his words on John Dave- 
nant, who cares no more for him than anybody else, 
when every syllable to me would be as cool water on 
a burning wound. How tall he has grown, and how 
good-looking ! " she thought, with pride. " He is 
very much like Papa." 

Bevil Thurstan came up and. stood by her. ''So 
you have pushed your horns out of your shell," he said. 
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She had forgotten his existence. Edwin's appear- 
ance had been like the rising sun quenching the 
brightness of the morning star. She felt inclined, 
like Diogenes, to cry, " Get out of the sunshine," for 
Bevil blocked her view into the next room ; but re- 
membering that she must not betray herself, and 
longing for confirmation of her conviction, she said : 
'* And your friend — did he come ? " 

" Camsew ? Oh yes ; there he is,*' moving aside 
and pointing out the stranger. " He is a fine-looking 
fellow, isn't he ? And he is as plucky as he looks, 
too* He has seen something like active service for 
a young fellow." 

" How has he shown his pluck ? " asked Hester. 

'* Well, for one thing, up amongst the Zulus once, 
when his men were retreating, one of them lost his 
control over- his horse and was carried back among 
the blacks. Carnsew tried to rally his men for a 
charge to rescue the unfortunate wretch, but they 
wouldn't turn, and then he rode right back himself, 
and alone brought off that man after one of the 
Zulus had already snapped his assagi to stab him at 
close quarters." 

Hester, glowing with pride, waited, hoping to hear 
more, but Bevil stopped ; and at last she said, in 
a tone which a desperate endeavour to render in- 
different made cold, " Yes, he is certainly good- 
looking." 
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" Do you always build castles in Spain, at a dance ? ** 
he asked. " To-day you looked as far off as the first 
time I saw you ; and yet your face was not sad but 
pleased, excited and defiant. You would have served 
for a model of an Amazon just leading her troops into 
battle." 

" If you are always going to see so much expres- 
sion in my face," said Hester, angrily, " I shall have 
to turn my back to you, or see if I cannot, for once, 
serve as a model for Medusa, and freeze you into — 
silence, at least." 

** I will get you a programme," he said, without 
the least attempt at an apology, ** You will give 
me this quadrille they are now forming, won't you ? " 

Hester had a sharp struggle for a moment. She 
longed to rush to her brother and, throwing her arms 
around him, claim him boldly. It was very hard 
that she must take her part in the entertainment 
with other people as if he was an utter stranger to 
her, and wait with what patience she might to get a 
chance introduction to him. But she knew it must 
be so, and took the offered arm. 

She found herself placed opposite Edwin, who was 
dancing with a relative of Mrs. Davenant's also 
visiting at the house. Hester thrilled with pleasure 
on seeing her vis-a-vis, but the next moment a sharp 
pang of jealousy rent her soul. The girl stood there 
smiling and chatting lightly to her brother, and he, 
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too, smiled back and talked in the same tone to her, 
and yet she herself had to stand aloof and give him no 
word of welcome. Her brain seemed reeling some- 
times. She saw almost every movement they made. It 
was a pleasure to her that the skirt of her own dress 
brushed against his foot the first time they passed 
each other ; and later, when she gave him her hand, 
she almost forgave the other girl the blessing of 
liberty of speech. 

After the fourth figure, in which she was left in his 
charge to be led up and down the room, she began to 
feel that her debt of gratitude to Bevil Thurstan was 
immense for bringing her this chance meeting with 
her brother, and while treasuring every look of 
Edwin's, she tried to do her best to be pleasant with 
his friend. 

No sooner, however, was the quadrille ended than 
John Davenant claimed her for a waltz. She was 
obliged to dance with him, and have the bitterness 
of seeing Edwin whirl Agnes Cairns round the 
room. 

" I shall hate that girl if I don't take care," she 
thought. " Oh^ Tantalus 1 I can feel thy agonies ; I 
hope I sha'n't go mad with them." 

She had felt impatient and jealous at seeing a 
stranger taking up her brother's attention, but to see 
a girl whom she knew receiving it made her hot- and 
angry. Agnes w$ts rather a noisy flirt, and to heax 
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her laughing and talking as fast as she could utter 
her words, made Hester's heart throb and her eye- 
balls burn. 

However, she had not to endure it long. When 
the music stopped, Bevil made his way to Edwin. 

*' Carnsew, I want to introduce you to Lucy 
Dunstan.*' 

" The girl you were talking about yesterday ? " 

" Yes. There, Davenant is taking her over to her 
mother. A fine woman the old lady must have been 
in her time, but she could never have been fit to be 
spoken of in the same day as her daughter. What 
do you say ? " 

" The girl is very handsome^ Don't take me up to 
her for a moment, Thurstan. Let us stand at this 
door a minute. Something in the tone of her voice,, 
when I heard her speaking to you just now, made 
me think of a sister I lost when I was a boy, and I 
suppose it was that which made me fancy afterwards 
that there was a little likeness in their faces. I am 
hardly master of myself now, when I think of her." 

" Ah, now I know why I fancied I had seen her 
face," thought Bevil. " I shall never forget that 
scene on the beach at Caervean — that girl running 
after the tottering old man and clinging to him as if 
she could not let him go, and then going back and 
shaking out her shoes. When -I got to know Carnsew,. 
and went down, to stay with him, I recognized the 
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spot, and felt dozens of times inclined to ask who 
they could have been ; but something seemed to 
forbid my mentioning them. I wonder what became 
of those two. I suppose the girl was Carnsew's 
sister, and that Lucy Dunstan is really like her in 
some way." 

"Now I am ready for the plunge/' said Edwin. 
'* I will do the polite to any extent. But I suppose 
I must not go too far in that line, old fellow, or you 
will be calling me to account for it/' 

" I shall have no feeling in the matter. The girl 
has rather taken my fancy, of course, but nothing 
more. There is a carelessness of feeling about her 
towards other people which is rather taking to a 
man whom she does not treat in the same fashion. 
The first time I saw her she told me she did not care 
enough about anybody in the district to like or dislike 
them, and the indifference was real enough. That was 
enough to put a fellow on his mettle, and make him 
have a shot at one feeling or the other, or perhaps 
both — for they are pretty well mixed up sometimes. 
Miss Dunstan, this is Captain Carnsew, the hero of 
a hundred fights, at your service." 

Then Hester was made happy. To have his arm 
around her, though the embrace was the formal one 
of a stranger waltzing with her, was ecstacy. She 
made little remarks, just enough to prevent her 
seeming dull, but not top many, for that would have 
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deprived her of the pleasure of hearing his voice and 
the few sentences that would be treasured as price- 
less to the end of her days. She took note of every 
detail of his dress, from his boots to the way he wore 
his hair. " I am thankful he is no fop/' she thought ; 
** but I should think no Carnsew could ever be that/' 

After a time Edwin took her to the refreshment 
room. " You dance like my sister/' he said. 

" What a compliment from a Britisher/' exclaimed 
Agnes Cairns, close by. " You might have paid it to 
me, I think. Captain Carnsew. Lucy doesn't enjoy 
compliments half as much as I do/' 

But Hester, having hooked her fish, was not going 
to lose it or share it with any one else if she .could 
help it ; so with a passing reply to Agnes's remark 
she moved on. 

" I hope it was a compliment," she said to Edwin^ 
** But I have known men who did not think that 
everything their sisters did was perfect." 

" I am a very loyal brother." 

" Ah, then, I suppose your sisters are your devoted 
slavQs and cannot make enough of you when you are 
at home. What terrible anxiety you must give then> 
sometimes." 

She scarcely knew what she was saying. She was 
longing to make the conversation personal instead of 
general, yet hardly dared to do so. 

*' As for that, one of them is married, and so has 
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plenty of other things to soften down her anxiety on 
my account. The other, too, always seems to find 
enough to do, but I dare say she spends some not 
very pleasant hours when she hears there has been a 
scrimmage anywhere near my quarters. But it is 
wonderful how accustomed to that kind of thing 
people get. Else what a time of it a sailor's wife 
would have; every piece of unknown wreckage 
that was found would be a tragedy to her." 

"Yes, I suppose one does get used to everything in 
time," said Hester. She dared not look up, lest the 
hunger for more tidings should show itself in her 
face and eyes. Which was married? Mary? Yes, 
Mary. She could not fancy the old house without 
Joan ; and she remembered that her father used to 
say that the best and the worst women were the ones 
who did not marry, and surely Joan could have few 
peers. " Is your home near the sea ? " she asked. 

" Yes ; with no land between it and America." 

" I have heard that the sea on the south-western 
coast of England is wonderfully blue." 

" That depends on the weather, you know. On a 
clear day it is an Italian blue ; but I have often seen 
it when it is almost all white foam, and sometimes 
many shades of green, indigo, almost black, and 
grey. Our cliffs are fine. There is a little harbour 
called Boscastle, almost close to King Arthur's Tin- 
tagel, which is very grand ; and, in fact, all down 
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the coast they are well worth taking a little trouble 
to see. Are you engaged to anybody for the next 
dance ? " 

" No/' 

" Well, then, if you care for that kind of scenery, 
I can show you some fair enough specimens in a 
book of Thurstan's I saw on the table in the sitting- 
room just now. He had a turn of dabbling in photo- 
graphy once when he was staying with me, and used 
to take everything he could get at." 

Hester hurried through the dancing-room close to 
Edwin's side, fearful lest she should be accosted on 
the way. Then she seated herself in the corner of 
the room with a table in front of her, and when her 
brother stood by her she thought, " It is not likely 
that any one will come and ask me to dance across 
the table." 

And she was right : a quadrille and a gallop 
passed, leaving her still in undisturbed possession. 
They talked pleasantly as they looked at places they 
both knew so well, where they had scrambled about 
together hundreds of times, catching little crabs or 
getting mussels for their own especial eating. He 
pointed out cliffs and caves to which they had given 
particular names when they had been their enchant- 
ing playground. 

" And this ? " said Hester, when they came at last 
to a view of the house. 
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" That IS where my people live — Caervean." 

*' It looks such a large house when compared with 
the little ones here." 

" Yes, there is plenty of room there for three 
people to live in without quarrelling, isn't there ? But 
when my married sister and her husband and the 
children come home to stay, and my brother and I 
are there with a friend or two, that house does not 
seem at all too large or lonely. Isn't that a child 
there among the trees ? Will you look ?— your eyes 
are younger than mine." 

** Mistake about number nineteen," thought 
Hester, as she replied, ** Yes, there is a little face, 
I think." 

Just then Bevil Thurstan joined them. 

^* You are looking at my attempts ? " he said. 

** No, at your successes," answered Hester. 

*' Isn't that one of Mary's youngsters?" asked 
Edwin, calling his attention to the child he had 
noticed. " I thought there were not any of them at 
Caervean when you took the house." 

"I took this six weeks ago, when I ran down for 
a few days just before I came out. One of them 
was there — the eldest, I fancy. * Hester,' they called 
lier." 

" So you have taken up your photography again." 

" Yes ; what a pity it is they have not found out 
how to get the colours too. There was a lovely light 
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on the sea when I took this one,*' he said, turning to 
a view of the beach just below the house. 

" All in good time," remarked Edwin. " Science 
is one of those things that won't be hurried ; but, as 
we have the saying in our country, 'Patience and perse- 
verance wear away moorstone posses.* Is your west- 
country knowledge up to understanding that word ?" 

''Posts?" 

''Right." 

Mrs. Davenant came to the table, and, after saying 
•3. few words to Hester, carried away her brother to 
be introduced to some one else. 

The lump that rose in Hester's throat prevented 
her speaking for a minute, and she and Bevil Thurstan 
silently looked down together at the spot where they 
had first met ; and each in that moment of silence 
thought of that time. Hester thought of all that she 
had dragged herself from that day, and wondered 
that she could ever have done it. 

Bevil was wondering by what strange influence 
that chance meeting on the sand should have created 
a sympathy between the girl at his side and himself. 

'* Have you painted my picture for me ? " he asked 
at length. 

" I have done my best to make one." 

" Thank you. It is here ? *' 

" Yes, it is in the waggon. I put it where I might 
easily get at it, in case you asked for it." 
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*' Is it too much to ask you to go for it now ? " 

" I don't mind going." 

*' It is too cold for you to go out as you are ; I will 
get you something to put on." 

^* It is a midsummer night." 

"Yes, but these rooms might be a midsummer 
noon, I think.'' 

He brought her a plaid to the verandah, and 
wrapped it round her shoulders, turning an end over 
her head. 

" These stones are rather awkward ; you had better 
let me guide you," he said, taking her hand and 
drawing it within his arm. 

" Do you return to King William's Town with 
Captain Camsew ?" she asked. 

** Yes, we start to-morrow ; but I only stay a few 
days. He leaves in a week's time. I must go and 
get some more of your figs when I come back." 

** I don't suppose you will find any. We are on 
our way to the sea, and I expect the Kafir children 
will scarcely let many of them get wasted." 

*' You are going to the sea ! Where docs that 
mean ? " exclaimed Bevil, in a rather blank tone. 

"Somewhere near the Kowie, I believe; I have 
never been there." 

" Then I suppose you are glad of the change ? " 

" No, I don't want to go. I don't know why we 
must be tacked on to the Cairns's skirts; but I sup- 
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pose it is not considered advisable for two forlorn 
women to stay out on a farrh by themselves/* 

" No, of course not ; but you could have got some- 
body to stay with you while Mr. Cairns was away." 

It was a picturesque scene they came upon : the 
three or four waggons drawn up together, each with 
its little fire, at which its Kafir leader and driver 
were resting. 

Hester scrambled up at the back of the waggon, 
and had no difficulty in finding what she wanted, for 
the waggon was already lit up. 

Mrs. Cairns was trying to get her youngest baby 
to sleep. Hester got outside, and, fastening the sail 
after her, jumped down. 

The moon was shining brightly, and the orange 
and lemon trees were filling the air with fragrance. 
She and Bevil walked the length of the garden and 
back before they re-entered the house. But they 
only took one turn, for Hester was impatient to get 
where she could use her eyes and ears. 

The night passed all too rapidly. She had two 
more dances with her brother, and, what she prized 
almost more, she sat out another with him. She 
saw that the rooms were thinning, and longed, with 
feverish anxiety to be able to stay the flight of the 
remaining minutes. Mrs. Dunstan had retired 
early, but Mrs. Cairns stayed, to come upon her like 
fate and cut short her happiness. 
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" You girls must really go and get some rest," she 
said. "The waggon is to be in-spanned at daybreak, 
and we shall none of us, I am afraid, be feeling much 
inclined for a journey in it." 

"Whenever we are enjoying ourselves there is 
always some nuisance or other," said Agnes. " Why 
can't the waggons wait for us till the afternoon ? It 
is almost daylight now." 

" Well, come along, then," replied her mother* 
^' We need not dress again till we out-span for break- 
fast. Clare and Lucy, of course, have no need to 
come out to the waggon. I will send in Nantooke 
with their habits, and she can bring out their dresses 
to me, so they will not be disturbed when we start/* 

The two girls went through the bedrooms, seeking 
^ place to rest themselves in. Hester could not 
help thinking that the scenes she saw must resemble 
the interior of a town just after a sack. A row of 
black nurses lined one wall of each room, all squat 
on the floor with babies in every imaginable posture, 
while the beds were covered with ladies, some dressed 
and some partially so. 

Hester and Clare managed to get some sofa 
cushions from the sitting-room, and lay down on the 
boards in the hope of getting to sleep. 
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by Illustrations, from contemporary sources, he gives a sketch of 
the social life of the Dawn of the Nineteenth Century, such as 
has not yet been presented to the public. It will be found equally 
acceptable to the student and to the general reader. 



LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LON- 
DON. By Laurence Hutton. Crown 8vo. ... 076 

" Is admirably carried out. . • • • Every pa^e contains several facts, 
facts that have to be verified, and it is great praise to be able to say that 
these are generally accurate." — Athefueutn. 

*' Mr. Laurence Hutton has worked out a felicitous idea with industry, 
skill, and success. . . . . . . It is a volume that everyo e should possess 

who takes an interest in the local associations which London is so full 
of." — Standard. 

"Abounds with interesting facts concerning the residence of famous 

men in the cap'tal It is well worth having, and Mr. Hutton 

de-ierves the gratitude of the public for supplying it." — Daily Ne7vs. 

" A book which it is delightful either to read through or to glance at 
for ten minutes, with this advantage, that when it has served its turn of 
amusement it takes its position on the shelves as a trustworthy book of 
reference, for which its admirable double index of names and places 
more than sufficiently equips it."— Notes and Queries* 



ASHORTHISTORYOFTHE NETHER- 

LANDS (HOLLAND AND BELGIUM}. By 
Alexander Young, Author of "The Comic and 
Tragic Aspects of Life," &c. Seventy-seven Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo , cloth. .-. o 7 6 

" A very readable account of Holland and Belgium during the most 
important period of their history. . . . He writes in a fresh, earnest and 
interesting manner, after a thorough study and digestion of nis subject." 
— Critic C^. v.). 

" Scholarly and able work. . . . Will form a desirable supplement to 
Mr. Motley's works. . . , Excellent portraits and views." — Nation {N^Y.), 



New and Recent Books. 



REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH ORA- 
TIONS. With Introductions and Explanatory 
Notes by Charles Kendall Adams. i6mo., 
Roxburgh Binding, gilt tops, 3 vols., in elegant 
cloth box ... ... ... ... ... ... 0150 

The Volumes may also be had without box 013 6 

These volumes consist of a selection of some of the more memor- 
able and representative Political Orations of the past two centuries, 
by men who are acknowledged masters of the Art of Political 
Oratory. The following; list of speakers will give some jdea of the 
extensive scope of these three volumes. 

CONTENTS. 
VOL. I. Sir John Eliot. — John Pym. — Lord Chatham. — Lord 

Mansfield.— Edmund Burke. ^VOL. IL William Pitt. - Charles 

James Fox. — Sir James Mackintosh. — Lord Erskine. VOL. 

III. George Canning. — Lord Macaulay. — Richard Cobden. — 
John Bright. — Lord Beaconsfield. — WilKam Ewart Gladstone. 



REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 

ORATIONS, to Illustrate American Political 
History. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, 
by Alexander Johnston, Professor of Jurispru- 
dence and Political Economy in the College of 
New Jersey. i6mo., Roxburgh binding, gilt tops, 
3 vols., in elegant cloth box o 15 

This volume includes speeches by all America's best speakers, 
from Patrick Henry to Garfield and beecher. Dealing in turn with 
the Questions of Colonialism, Constitutional Government, The Rise 
of Democracy, The Rise of Nationality, The Anti-Slavery Struggle, 
Secession, Civil War and Reconstruction, Free Trade and Protec- 
tion, these orations, arranged chronologically, and carefully 
frouped into periods, present a sort of panorama of the National 
.ife of the United States from the Colonial period to the present 
time. 

*' By way of conclusion, we venture once more to strongly recommend* 
it to our readers. It will increase their knowledge of mankind in general, 
and will help them to better understand a great and friendly nation." — 
Saturday Review. 

** A study of some of the orations will repay anybody who can admire- 
good English and stirring eloquence, to say nothing of noble sentiment, 
such as we find in Daniel Webster's reply to Hajne on the subject of the 
Union. "—/*«// Mail Gazette. 

** These handsome volumes^ are deeply interesting to all political 
students. . . . The reader will be greatly assisted oy Mr. Johnson's 
excellent introductions, and by the arrangement of the selections accord- 
mg to the historical epochs which they represent." — Daily News, 



THE ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 

AGES, A.D. 378-1515. Being the Lothian Prize 
Essay for 1884. By C. W. C. Oman, B.A., Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8 vo., cloth ... o 3 6 



Mr. T, Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 



A Useful Bridal Gift. 

HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH 

MARRIED. Being a Handbook to Marriage. 
By a Graduate in the University of Matrimony. 
Square Imperial i6mo., cloth elegant o 6 o 

Fine edition of the above work, bound in orna- 
mental cloth bindings, viz., white vellum, silver or 
gold cloths, extra gilt, bevelled boards, and gilt 
edges, in box. Suitable for presentation o 7 6 

Under the quaint title of one of Skelton*ft Sermons, " How to be 
Happy Though Married," the author has much to say regarding 
all aspects of the married state. The number of quotations, anecdotes 
and good things it contains give it, moreover, a distinct biblio- 
graphical interest, and make it a useful compendium of the very 
best that has been said and written on the subject by poets, 

freachers, statesmen, and, in fact, all sorts and conditions of men. 
t should thus be a useful companion for the honeymoon, and is 
well adapted for presentation to those about to marry. 

CONTENTS. 



Chap. I. How to be happy though 
married. 
II. To be or not to be — married. 
III. Marriage-made men. 
JV. Choice of a wife. 
V. Choice of a husband. 
VI. On making the best of a bad 
matrimonial bargain. 
VII. Marriage considered as a 
discipline of character. 
VIII. Being married. 
IX. Honeymooning. 
X. Marriage vows. 
Xr. ••Drive^cntlyoverthcstones!" 
XII. Furnishing. 

XIII. Married people's money. 

XIV. Management of servants. 



C/iAP.XV. Preparation for parenthood. 
XVI. *'What is the use of a 
child?" 
XVII. The education of parents. 
XVIII. Wanted !— mothers. 
XIX. "Nursing Fathers'* 
XX. Politeness at home. 
XXI. Sunshine. 
XXII. They had a few words. 
XX III. Pulling together. 
XXIV. Nets and cages. 
XXV. Husbands have duties too. 
XXVI. The health of the family. 
XXVI I. Love surviving marriage. 
XXVI II. "He will not separate us, 
we have been so happy." 



ROLL OF GOLDEN THOUGHTS 

FOR THE YEAR ; or, Permanent Diary of Wise 
Sayings from the Best Writers of all Times and 
Climes. Handsomely printed and suitable for a 
lady's boudoir, or to hang by the bedside or dress- 
ing table. Oblong shape, mounted on gilt wire, 
and suspended by ribands ... 



A DIARY OF GOLDEN THOUGHTS 

FOR THE YEAR. Contents identical with the 
above, but arranged in book form, with highly 
artistic marginal designs, and bound in handsome 
cloth boards ... ... ••• ... «.. ... o 2 

Parchment o 2 



V 

New and Recent Books. 



TALES.qlN .^XHE. .SPEECH-HOUSE. 

By Charles Grindrod, Author of " Plays from 
English History," " The Stranger's Story," &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth o 6 o 

I.— The Doctor's Story: The Dmnkard's Vow. II.— The 
Clereyman's Story: The Suicide's Wakening. HI.— The 
Grey.Coated Man's Story : The Voice from the Tomb. IV.-- 
The Commercial Traveller's Story: The Lost Letter Bag. 
v.— Th* Lawyer's Story : The Blue Lady of Minsterly. VI.— 
The Landlord's Story : The Ghost of the Speech-House. 

" Tales in the Speech-House " are a series of short stories told 
by a party of suow-bound travellers in the fame us old hostel that 
siands in the middle of the romantic Forest of Dean. Though dis- 
tinct in themselves, the stories are linked togetherby the personality 
of the Tale-tellers, vvho have their own share of adventures-during 
their week of impriitonment in the snow-blocked Forest. iDostra* ' 
tions of some of the chief points of the Forest scenery will 
accompany thb work, and may in some measure help the reader to 
form an idea -of the wild scene amid which the ** Tales in the 
Speech-House" were relat<fti. 



SUMMER: From the Journal of Henry D. 
Thoreau. Edited by H. G. O. Blake. With 
an Index. Map. Crown 8vo., cloth, 382 pp. ... o 7 6 

*' A most delightfiil book.V — Time^ 

" Is as pleasfwt a book as can w^ D« Imagined. Thoreau wrote little 
or nothing that is uninteresting."->-^M^/u7tf/;/, 



THE IDEAL OF ALEXANDER THE 

GREAT, AND ITS REALIZATION. Beingthe ^ 

Arnold Prize Essay for 1884. By J. E. Morris, 
B.A., Magdalen College, Oxon, Master of Bedford 
Grammar School. Crown 8vo 060 



THE NEW GODIVA, AND OTHER 

STUDIES IN SOCIAL QUESTIONS. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth 036 

CONTENTS. 
Introduction. The Sanction of Pureness. Puissance Oblige. 
New Godiva. Western Harem. Zola in England. 

These " studies " appear by a coincidence during a moral crisis, 
when the public mind is largely occupied ^^-ith the subjects of which 
they treat. They are the fruit of an earnest endeavour to cope 
with difficult questions at a time when only a small minority in- 
terested themselves in them. The writer's aim has been to take up 
common grotmd, upon Which all those sificercly desirous of finding 
solutioas to some of these problems (however conflicting their views . 
[ in other respects) might meet. It is hoped that the publication of 

the little work at this lime may contribute to the settlement of 
some, at least, of these problems, on the lines of a more practical 
and more logical Christianity, a deeper charity, and a truer aspua- 
tion after the higher things. 



Mr. T. Fisher Unwin^ 26, Paternoster Square, 



THE LAST MEETING: A Story. By 

Brander Matthews, Author of "The Theatres 
of Paris," "The Frerch Dramatists of the Nine- 
teenth Century," &c o 4 6 

I.— Frederick Olyphant. II.— Mrx. Sutton at Home. III. — 
The Duchess of Washington Square. IV. — In the "Lovers' 
Retreat." V.— The Full Score. VI.— The Man with the Black 
Heart. VII.— A<ter Dinner. VIII. — A Stronji^e Coincidence. 
IX.— The Touch of a Vanished Hand. X.— The Return of Dear 
Jones. XI. — Found Floating in the Bay. XII.^A Message from 
the Missing. XIII.— No News. XIV.— Glad Tidings. XV.— 
The Last Meeting. XVI.— After Many Days. 



A LOST SON. By Mary Linskill, Author of 
" Hagar," " Between the Heather and the Northern 
Sea," "Cleveden," "Tales of the ^North Riding," 
&c., &c. Crown 8vo. ... *. o 4 6 

" Her ready pen and fluency of language. . .' The GIover*s Daughter' 
is like a breath of fresh moorland." — LiUrarjt World. 

'* In consequence of the writer's conscientious literary workmanship 
the reader's pleasure is much ctiYiwckctd.**^Sk4jffleid Independent. 



THE SHELLEY BIRTHDAY BOOK 

AND CALENDAR: Being a Selection for every 
day in the year and for the seasons, from the 
Poems and Prose Writings of Percy Bysshe 
^Shelley. Compiled and Edited by J. R. Tutin. 
With etched portrait of Shelley. Crown i6mo., 

<:loth, bevelled boards, gilt edges o 3 o 

Large paper. Royal i6mo. (only 100 copies 
printed), with proof impressions of the portrait ... o 7 6 



TO CANADA WITH THE EMI- 
GRANTS. By J. E WING Ritchie (Christopher 
Crayon), Author of "East Anglia," "British 
Senators,'* &c. Twelve Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 076 



STOPS ; or, How to Punctuate. With Instruc- 
tions for Correcting Proofs, &c. By Paul 
Allardyce. Third edition. Demy i6mo., 
parchment antique or cloth 

" We have hardly any words but those of praise to give to his 
very thoughtful, very dainty little book." — Journal of Education. 

" We can conceive no more desirable present to a literary 
aspirant." — Academy. 



New and Recent Books. 



For the General and Subsequent Elections. 

THE CANDIDATES' AND VOTERS* 

MANUAL. Crown 8vo., in stiflf cover. ^Edited 

by Charles G. Payne. Price ^ ... o o 9 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS : 

"A Summary -of the Law Relating to Elections," by George 
Whale, Solicitor, Returning Officer for Woolwich, &c. 

" Corrupt and Illegal Practices," by Arthur B. Sfiokes, B.A., 
B.^., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of University Col* 
lege, London. 

'* Organization and Election Tactics," by G H. Croxden Powell. 

/» addition to the above interesting contents. 

" Arguments of the Parties'* on the chief subjects likely to be 
dealt with in the contests of the immediate future, including 
Further Parliamentary Reform ; Disestablishment ; Disendow- 
ment ; Home Rule ; The Land Question ; A Table of Income, 
Expenditure, Surplus, Deficit, &c., Charges in the Budgets of the 
last two great Administrations; A List of the most important 
Statutes of the Present Reign, with dates of passing, and blank 
columns for jotting down " Expenses," *' Eneagements": "Notes" 
on the subjects of the articles, and other *' Memoranda." 
The whole is Strictly Neutrau 



THE THREE REFORMS OF PARLIA- 
MENT : A History, 1830— 1885. By William 
H EATON, Editor of " CasseU's^ Concise Cyclo- 
paedia." Crown 8vo o 5 

The object of this work is to trace the successive steps, and the 
stru^^gles, bv which the now existing representation of tne people in 
Parliament has been reached, and likewise to show how each step 
in Parliamentary Hicform has been followed by economic and social 
reforms of scarcely less value. The volume will be adapted for wide 
circulation in view of the impending electoral crisis. 



THE FUTURE WORK OF FREE 

TRADE IN ENGLISH LEGISLATION. I. 
Free Trade in Land. II. Financial Reform. III. 
Monopolies. ( The C^bden Club Prize Essay for 
1883.) By C. E. Troup, B.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo., cloth o 3 6 

"Lucid in style, and based on a thorough comprehension of 
economic science, the book deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the questions of which it treats— questions which 
are likely to assume prominence in the not-distant future." — 
Scotsman* 

" Leaves no doubt in the reader's mind that Mr. Troup fully 
earned his prize by treating the whole subject in a spirit of dis- 
crimination as well as with undoubted ability." — Leeds Mercury, 



Mr. T. Fisher Unwin^ 26, Paternoster Square. 
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POETS IN THE GARDEN. By May 

Crommeltn, Author of "Joy,* **In the West 
Countrie," " Queenie" &c. Illustrated Edition, 
containing Eight Coloured Illastrations. Square 
Pott i6mo., cloth elegant, fine paper, gilt edges, 
bevelled boards « «.. •.• ... o 10 6 

This worktfis an attempt to bring toeether and classify the best 
known passaj^es in which our poets nave discoursed of flowers. 
Practically, it is a Flower Concordance to the EngKsh Poets. It b 
alphabeticaUsr arranged^ according to flowers, and will furnish a 
most interesting comparative study of the treatment each flower 
has ^ received at the^ hands of different poets. ^ There wiU be two 
Indicei. This edition (limited in number), will be enriched by 
eight highly>fiaished Chromolithograph Pictures of flower groups, 
executed by first<lass Paris Colour Printers. 

Cheap and popular edition of the above, with 
Coloured Frontispiece. Square Pott i6ma., plain 
cloth binding ..• «.* ..• ••• ••• ... o 6 o 

This edition is printed on a thinner paner, and more simply 
bound. The text, however, is identical with the half-guinea edition. 



A SMALLER BIBLIA PAUPERUM^ 

conteynynge Thyi^ie and Eyghte Wodecuttes 
lUvstratynge the Lyfe,. Parablis, and Miraclis off 
Oure Blessid Lorde and Savioure Jhesus Crist, 
with the Propre Dcscrypciouns theroff extracted 
fro the Originall Texte off lOHN WiCLir. Preface 
by the late Dean Stanley. Square 8vo. Bound 
in Parchment, old style ; brass clasps o 10 

' * A very interesting volume, elegantly bound in a cover copied 
from an old book in the British Museum." — Bibliographer, 



THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN, -^'rom 
Shakespeare's "As You Like It." Artists' Edi- 
tion. Illustrated with Seven Photogravures from 
Original Paintings by the most eminent American 
Artists. Large 4to., elegantly bound, bevelled 

boards, gilt edges o 10 6 

Popular Edition of the above, Illustrated 
with Woodcuts by eminent Engravers. Square 
pott i6mo., cloth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges 05 o 

' ' Strongly contrast the old and new style of engraving. . . . 
The various artists have all been well-chosen." — Graphic, 



New and Recent Books, 



EUPHORION: Studies of the Antique and 

the Mediaeval in the Renaissance. By Vernon 
Lee, Author of " Belcaro," " Ottilie," &c. Cheap 
Edition, in one volume. Demy8vo.,clolh ... o lo 6 

Still on sale, a few copies of the First Fine 
Edition, in two volumes. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, i i o 

'* The book is bold, extensive in scope, and replete vnlh well- 
defined and unhackneyed ideas, clear impressions, and vigorous 
and persuasive modes of writing. . . . Large questions have 
been scrutinized in a comprehensive spirit, and are treated with 
both breadth and minuteness, according to the scale of the work. 
This will be apparent from « list of articles in the two volumes. 
After an introduction comes ' The Sacrifice,' * The Italy of the 
Elizabethan Dramatists,' 'The Outdoor Poetry,' and '53anmetria 
Prisca.' . . . 'The Portrait Art,' * The School of Boiarda' . . . 
lastly comes the longest essay of all, ^ Mediaeval Love,* filling 
nearly one hundred pages. This is certainly a masterly per- 
formance, going over a wide field* and showing at every stage 
abundant discrimination. " — Athenaum. 



INTRODUCTORY STUDIESin GREEK 

ART. Delivered in the British Museum by Jane 
E. Harrison, Author of " Myths of the Odyssey 
in Art and Literature," &c. Map and lo Illustra- 
tions. Square Imperial 1 6mo ... o 7 6 

The Author discusses the meaning, development, and decline of 
Greek Art, and the unique qualities which have made it such an 
impulse to moral and intellectual growth for successive ages, 
contrasting it in this res]>ect with the Egyptian, Assyrian and 
Phoenician Art which preceded it 



HEROIC TALES. Retold from FirdusJ the 

Persian. By HELEN ZiMMERN, Author of** Stories 

in Precious Stones," " Life of Lessing,'' &c. With 

Etchings by L. ALMA Tadema, R. A. , and Prefatory 

Poem by E. W. GOSSE. Popular Edition, Crown 

8vo., cloth extra ,. ... o ^ o 

*' Charming from beginning to end. . . • Miss 2immern 
deserves all credit for her courage in attempting the task, and for 
her marvellous success in carrying it out. " — Saturday Review, 

Also a limited number of an Edition de luxe^ 
entitled "The Epic of Kings," the title under 
which the work was first produced. On Dutch 
Hand-made Paper, Super Roy. Quarto, limited to 
200 copies. Artist's Proofs on Japanese Paper, 
jsigned and numbered, bound in Parchment extra. 330 



Afr. T. Fisher Unwin^ 26, Paternoster Square. 



ARMINIUS VAMB&RY: His Life and 
Adventures. Written by himself. With Portrait 
and 14 Illustrations. Fifth and Popular Edition. 

Square Imperial i6mo., cloth extra o 6 o 

"A most fascinating work, full of interesting and curious 
experiences." — Contemporary Review. 

" It is partly an autobiographic sketch of character, partly an 
account of a singularly daring and successful adventure in the 
exploration of a practically unknown country. In both aspects 
it deserves to be spoken of as a work of great interest and of 
considerable merit" — Saturday Review. 

" We can follow M. Vamb^ry's footsteps in Asia with pride 
and pleasure; we welcome every word he has to tell us about the 
ethnography and the languages of the East" — Academy. 

" llie character and temperament of the writer come out well 
in his quaint and vigorous style. . . . The expressions, too, in 
English, of modes of thought and reflections cast in a different 
mould from our own gives additional piquancy to the composi- 
tion, and, indeed, almost seems to bring out unexpected capacities 
in the language."— /I M^«<?»>s«. 

" Has all the fascination of a lively romance. It is the con- 
fession of an uncommon man; an intensely clever, extraordinarily 
energetic egotist, well-informed, persuaded that he is in the right 
and impatient of contradiction."— i^ai/i^ Telegraph. 

' ' The work is written in a most captivating manner, and illus- 
trates the qualities that should be possessed by the explorer.'' — 
Novot Vremyat Moscow, 

•• We are glad to see a popuLir edition of a book, which, how- 
ever it be regarded, must be pronounced unique. The writer, 
the adventures, and the style are all extraordinary — the last UQt 
the least of the three. It is flowing and natural — ^a far better 
style than is written by the majority of English." travellers."— iS/. 
James's Gazette. 

*0* Over Eighty other English and Foreign periodicals have 

reviewed this toork. 



Boys' Edition. 

ARMINIUS VAMBfiRY : His Life and 
^\dventures. Written by Himself With Introduc- 
tory Chapter dedicated to the Boys of England. 
Portrait and Seventeen Illustrations. Crown 8vo. o 5 

This new edition was prepared by M. Vamb^ryat the suggestion 
of several of his English friends and critics during his late visit to 
this countrv, that the story of his life was one well adaj^ted to 
form the subject of a book tor boys. He has carefully revised it 
throughout, eliminating all political and other matter that would 
possess but little interest for bo^s. A new Introductory Chapter is 
added, giving a more extensive insight into his boy life than the 
previous volume, and showing how even the humblest, poorest, 
and most^ delicate lad can, with perseverance and industry, rise 
to prosperity and renown. It possesses several additional Illus- 
trations and a new Portrait of the Author. 



New and Recent Books. 



CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTIONS: Essays 

on Afghanistan, China, and Central Asia. By 
Demetrius C. Boulger, Author of " The History 
of China," &c. With Portra't and Three Maps. 
Demy 8vo., cloth 0180 

"Ought to be read by everybody interested in the Central Asian 
•question. . . . Mr. Bouleer's esMys are a magazine ofinformation re- 
lating to the people and country of Central Asia, Afghanistan and 
China."— Arminius Vamb^rv, in TAe Academv, 

"A mine of valuable information. . . . Thanks to the force and 
freshness of his style." — Times, 

" The Central Asian question has become the most prominent of the 
day, and is likely in the future to become the most important of all those 
-with which English Statesmen will have to deal ; all who are desirous of 
obtaining a thorough insight into it should study Mr. Boulger's work. 
The task will be by no means an unpleasant one, for he writes so easily 
and pleasantly that his amiy of facts, and his copious stores ot informa^ 
don are never associated with dull or heavy readmg." — Standard. 

" Every class of English politicians must derive benefit from perusal 
of these elaborate essays." — Contemporary Review, 



FRANCE AND TONGKING: A Narrative of 
the Campaign of 1884, and the Occupation of 
Further India. By James George Scott (Shway 
Yoe), Author of *'The Burman : His Life and 
Notions." Map and Two Plans. Demy 8vo. ... o 16 o 

" Very graphic and exceedingly interesting pagev." — Spectator, 
" Mr. Scott's book should be read^ by all who desire to attain an ac- 
curate knowledge of the questions at issue in Further India." — Morning 
Post, 

** Will be perused with interest both by military men and by the general 
reader." — Giode, 



THE TRUE STORY OF THE FRENCH 

DISPUTE IN MADAGASCAR. By Captain 
S. Pasfield Oliver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., &c., late 
Royal Artillery, Author of " Madagascar and the 
Malagasy," &c With a Chapter by F.W. Chesson, 
Hon. Secretary of the Malagasy Committee. With 
a Map. Demy 8vo o 9 o 

" a very straightforward and ungamished account of the dispute be- 
tween France and Mada^^scar." — Contem/orary Rezfiew. 

"Captain Pasfield Oliver's very interesting and informing book.*'— 
Noncon/orfHist, 



THE MAHDI, PAST AND PRESENT. 

By Prof. James Darmesteter. Illustrated. Sewed 010 

Cloth 016 

" Pleasant and instructive reading.'* — Ajhtfurum, 
" Will help English readers to come to a right conclusion respecting 
•events now transpiring in the Soudan." — Standard. 



Jl/r. T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 



NEW NOVELS. 

CAMILLA'S GIRLHOOD. By Linda Vil- 

LARI, Author of " On Tuscan Hills and Venetian 

Waters," "In Change' Unchanged," &c. Two vols. 

v<riown ovo* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• «•( 

"Brightly written. ... It is from first to last a favourable and pure- 
toned specimen of Anglo-Italian fiction." — Afoming Post, 



THE BACHELOR VICAR OF NEW- 

FORTH : A Novel. By Mrs. A. Harcourt Roe, 
Author of "A Friend in Ten Thousand," &c. 
Two vols. Crown 8vo. ... [Nearly Ready i i 



JEPHTHAHS DAUGHTER; A NoveL 
By Jane H. Spettigue, Author of "The Gre- 
gors : A Cornish Story," " Love and Money too." 
Two vols. Crown 8vo. ... [Nearly Ready i i 

A NOBLE KINSMAN: A NoveL By 
Anton Giulio Barriu, Author of " Like a 
Dream;" &c. Translated from the Italian by H. 
A. Martin. Two vols. Crown 8vo* ... .« i i 

" A good translation of a very pretty story." — GuArdian, 



TARANTELLA: A Romance. ByMATHiLDE 
Blind, Author of " Life of George Eliot," 
"Saint Gran." Two vols. Crown 8vo i 

" The story is told with great spirit and effect, and shows very con- 
siderable power."— /*!(// Jl/«// Grtsr^rtt. 



ICHABOD: A Portrait. By Bertha Thomas, 
Author of " The Violin Player," ** Life of Georges 
Sand,'' &c. Two vols. Crown 8vo. i i 

*• It is indubitably the work of a clever woman." — AikeHceunt, 



THE CHANCELLOR OF THE TYROL. 

By Herman ScHMiD. Translated by Dorothea 
Roberts. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 

** A clever and original story." — Daily Telegraph. 



..• 



WILBOURNE HALL. By Mrs, Caumqnt, 

Author of " Uncle Anthony's Note Book." Two 
vols. Crown 8vo. ... ••« »•• •»• ..^ i 

** An agreeable novel." — Spectator, 



New xind Recent Books. 



NOVELS AT SIX SHILLINGS. 

THE QUEEN OF THE ARENA, AND 

OTHER STORIES. By Steward Harrison, 
Five Illustrations by Small and others. Crown 
8vo., cloth- ... ... \,.. i., „, ... o^ 6 o 



GLADYS FANE: The Story of Two Lives. 
By T. Wemyss Reid. Fourth and popular edition. , 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra 060 

"A good and clever book, which few readers who begin it 
are likely to put down unfinished." — Saturday Review, 

'* 'Gladys Fane 'is no ordinary tale; the conventionalities of 
the preseDt-day novel ^^r^Iter are not c*)served, buf Mr^Keiff 
gives us what should be the aim of all who produce light literature^ 
something novel." — Guardian, 



THE AMAZON : An Art Novel. By Carl 
VosMAER. With Preface by Professor George 
Ebers, and Frontispiece drawn specially by L. 
Alma Tadema, R.A. Crown 8vo., cloth o 6 o 

*' Throughout the book there is a fine air of taste, reminding 
one a little of Longfellow's ' Hyperion.' " — The World, 

" It is a work full of deep, suggestive thought. M. Vosmaer^ 
in writing it| 1ms Ad(}ed another testimony to his artistic greatness 
and depth." — The Academy, 



THE POISON TREE : A Tale of Hindu 
Life in Bengal. By Bankim Chandra Chatter- 
jee. Translated by M. S. Knight. Introduction 
by Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I. Crown 8vo. ...060 

'• The healthiness and purity of tone throughout the book. . . . 
In reviewing novels, it is seldom that we regret very seriously the 
limitations of our space ; but we are genuinely sorry that we cannot 
speak at greater length of a book which presents so many points 
of interest." — Academy, 

« — ■ ■ ■ 

MAJOR FRANK: A Novel. By A. L. G. 
Bosboom-Toussaint, Author of " The English 
in Rome," &c. Translated from the Dutch by 
James Akeroyd. Crown 8vo., cloth o 6 o 

** * Major Frank' is a thoroughly good story." — Aihenaum, 
** It is a pleasant, bright, fresh book."— 7>»M, 
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Madame Villari's New Book for Children. 

WHEN I WAS A CHILD ; or, Left Behind. 
By Linda Villari, Author of '' On Tuscan Hills 
and Venetian Waters," " Camilla's Girlhood," &c. 
Illustrated. Square 8vo., cloth o 4 6 

CONTENTS. 

Chap. I. The Old Home.— II. The Move.— III. Tears and 
Rejoicings.— IV. Left Behind.— V. Past and Present— VI. Wan- 
dieton.— VII. News from China and Dick.— VlII. New Faces, 
Friends, and Pranks.— IX. The Treasures in the Garret. X. In 
the Shadow of Death.— XI. A Terrible Blow.— XII. With Uncle 
Josh.— XIII. At School. — XIV. Defiance. — XV. New Ex- 
periences.— XVI. Sunshine at Last ! 



An Artistic Gift-Book. 

ON TUSCAN HILLS AND VENE- 

TIAN waters. By Linda Villari, Author of 
** Camilla^s Girlhood," "In Change Unchanged," 
" In the Golden Shell,'' &c. With Ten Illustrations 
by Mrs. Arthur Lemon. Square Imp. i6mo. ... o 7 6 

•• Her style is easy and pleasant, and ever and again her remarks 
are happy. . . . Very delightful is the account of the Abetone. " — 
Literary World. 

*' Next to the privilege of visiting these localities, this book is 
the best thing, and no expense has been spared in making the 
volume an artistic success. " — Bookseller, 



FAIRY TALES FROM BRENTANO. 

Told in English by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. 
Pictured by F. Carruthers Gould. Twenty-two 
Illustrations. Cheap and Popular Edition. Square 
Imp. i6mo. ... ... ... ... ... ...03 ^ 

'* The extravagance of invention displayed in his tales will 
render them welcome in the nursery. The translation,— not an 
easy task, — has been very cleverly accomplished. " — The Academy, 

" An admirable translator in Madame Kroeker, and an inimi- 
table illustrator in Mr. Carruthers Gould. . . . The stories deserve 
both the German and the English poet's encomium, and the illus- 
trations are simply irresistible." — Truth, 



THE WRECKERS OF LAVERNOCK. 

By Annie Jenkyns. Crown 8vo '. ... o 

•'In delineation of character the authoress is extremely 
qIc ver. ' ' — Schoolmaster, 

WINMORE & CO. A Tale of the Great Bank 
Failure. Small 8vo., cloth extra o 



New and Recent Books. 



PILGRIM SORROW. By Carman Sylva 
(The Queen of Roumania). Translated by Helen 
ZiMMERN, Author of " The Epic of Kings.*' With 
Portrait-etching by Lalauze. Square Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra ... ••• ... ... ••• ... o 5 ^ 

" For this nature of literature the Queen appears to have a 
special gift. . . . And never has she been happier than in her 
Leidens Erdemgang, which lies before us to-day. The funda> 
mental idea of this cycle of stories is wholly symbolicaL . . . 
'I'he next story . .' . is n piece of exquisite writing ... It 
is said that for the very charming motherly figure of Patience, 
the Queen's own mother, the wise and good Princess of Wied, 
has furnished the prototype." — Literary World (Review of 
the German edition). 



THE TEMPLE : Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. By Mr. George Herbert. Small 
Crown. New Edition^ with Introductory Essay 
by J. Henry Shorthouse, Author of '*John 

Inglesant.** 

This is a facsimile reprint by typography of 
the Original Edition of 1633. No pains have been 
spared to make this an exact replica as regards 
paper ^ size^ printy and binding, 

4th Edition, Sheep, imitation of Original Binding 050 
Paper boards, Old Style, uncut edges o 5 o 

'•This charming reprint has a fresh value added to it by the 
Introductory Essay of the Author of 'John Inglesant.^" — 
Academy, 

OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By 
Vernon Lee, Author of " Belcaro," " Prince of the 
Hundred Soups," &c. Square 8vo, cloth extra ... o 3 6 

"A graceful little sketch. . . . Drawn with full insight 
into the period described." — Spectator. 

" Pleasantly and carefully written. . . . The author lets 
the reader have a glimpse of Germany in the ' Sturm und Drang ' 
period. " — AthencBum, 

"A graceful little picture. . . . Charming all through." — 
Academy. 

"It is a prose-poem which cannot fail to exercise on most 
readers a refining and purifying influence." — Scotsman, 

"To all who relish a simple, natural, and most pathetic story, 
admirably told, we recommend this eighteenth century idyl." — 
.S7. James* Gazette, 
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CENTENARY SERIES. 

1. JOHN WICLIF, Patriot and Reformer: his 

Life and Writing. By RUDOLF Buddensi eg, 

Lie. Theol.^ Leipsic. Parchment covers, Antique 

pnntmg ... ••• •.• ... ... .•• o 2 o 

Paper Covers 010 

"Mr. Fisher Unwin has printed in delicious old text, with a 
frontispiece and vellum binding worthy of an old Elsevir, Mr. 
Rudolf Baddensieg's brief extracts from Wiclif 's writings. . . . 
These are full of interest, and the little volume will be tfse&l for 
reference. ' ' — Graf Air, 

2. THE TABLE TALK OF DR. MARTIN 

LUTHER. Fcap. i2mo., Antique Paper, Parch- 
ment boards ... ... ... ... ..• ... o 2 o 

' ' Deserves the very highest praise. Great discrimination has 
been shown in the choice of retracts, and considerableskill in the 
grouping of them under appropriate heads." — CongrtgationaUst, 



3. DOCTOR JOHNSON: His Life, Works 
and Table Talk. By Dr. Macaulav, Editor of 

The Leisure Hour o 2 o 

Paper Covers 010 

" An exceedingly pretty little book. ... It gives a good taste of 



" An exceedingly pretty nttie o 
quality."— 5tftf* Lore. 

" It is a charming specimen of ty 



charming specimen of typography." — Glohe, 



HENRY IRVING : in England and America, 
1838-1884. By Frederic Daly. With a Vig- 
nette Portrait, specially etched from a Private 
Photograph taken by S. A. Walker, by Ad. 
Lalauze ; printed on hand-made paper by M. 
Salmon, of Paris. Second thousand. Crown 
ovOa, ciotn extra •.. •«• ... .«. .«. ••• •*. ■.• 

*' Mr. Frederic Daly has brought together an interesting mass 
of facts which will be acceptable to the admirers of the eminent 
actor. Mr. Daly writes with judiciousmioderation, and without 
excessive adulation, thoroughly appreciates the deservedly high 
position occupied bv the subject of his biography." — Atheneeum. 

' ' Mr. Daly sets rorth his materials with a due sense of propor- 
tion, and writes in a pleasing vein." — Daily News. 

* • Conscientiously full, thoughtfully considered, and gracefully 
written.'' — Daily Telegraph, 



New and Recent Books. 



LETTERS FROM ITALY, TO M. LE 

COMTE GOBLET D'ALVIELLA. By M. 
Emile de Laveleye. Translated by Mrs. 
Thorpe. Revised by the Author. Crown 8vo... o 6 o 

" Read. . . the second series of ' Letters from Italy,' lately published 
by E. de Laveleye, a man of European fame in regard to political and 
social economy.' — Christian World of August 27, in leader reviewing 
the original edition. 



CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW 

HIM : The Story of the Reading Tours in Great 
Britain and America (1866- 1870). By George 
Dolby. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo o 6 o 

"Is pleasant and unpretentious . . . His account of his 
experiences is interesting in a very high degree. It will be wel- 
come to all lovers of Dickens for Dickens' sake." — Athenasum. 

"Will certainly be read with interest by all who admire the 
great writer . . . The book will be welcomed by all who are 
eager to learn everything relating to one who has left behind so 
deep an impression on the hearts of mankind." — Daily Telegraph, 

"The book is one which will well repay reading. . , , A 
book which gives us so many pleasant pictures of one of the most 
interesting figures in modern literature." — Saturday Review^ 



UNITED STATES NOTES: A History ^ 
of the various Issues of Paper Money by the 
Government of the United States, and of the dis- 
tribution of the Surplus in 1837. With Appendix 
on the Legal Tender Question. By JOHN Jay 
Knox, late Comptroller of the Currency. With 
Photo- Lithographic Specimens, and Forms of the 
various Notes. Demy 8vo., cloth 012 

"A very minute historical sketch of the treasury and other 
notes issued by the Government. . . . The book should be 
carefully studied by those who would understand the subject." — 
New York Herald, 

. " The book has solid merits, and will be found highly service- 
able by students of our financial history. It would be difficult 
to name any other work in which the currency operations of the 
Treasury and the proceedings of Congress in relation thereto are 
so minutely and impartially described." — Nation (New York). 



THE AMBASSADORS OF COMMERCE. 

By A. P. Allen, An Old Traveller. With 
Illustrations by Sturgess. Crown 8vo., cloth 036 
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MODERN MISSIONS: Their Trials and 
Triumphs. By ROBERT YoUNG, Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Missions of the Free Church of 
Scotland. With many Illustrations, and a Mis- 
sion Map. Third edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 

"Tells the great story of the trials and triumphs of Modem 
Missions, . . . This book should certainly be placed upon the 
shelves of parish, congregational, and Sunday-school libraries. 
It is brief and comprehensive.*' — Christian World, 



LIGHT IN LANDS OF DARKNESS: 

A Record of Mission Work in Greenland, Egypt, 
Syria, Persia, Labrador, South America, Armenia, 
&c, &c. By Robert Young, Author of "Modem 
Missions ** With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
THE Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. Illustrated. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 6 o 

" To those who have read ' Modem Missions,* it will be sufficient^ to 
say that the present work forms a worthy successor to that interestinj; 
and well'written \)Oo\i.*'—Con£^gatioHaiut, 



FOOTPRINTS: Nature seen on its Human 
Side. By Sarah Tvtler, Author of "Papers 
fq( Thoughtful Girls," &c. 125 Illustrations. 3rd 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., coloured edges. 036 
*' A book of real \fonh."— Spectator, 



GERMAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 

In a Series of Biographical Studies. By A. H. 
Japp, LL.D. Demy 8vo., cloth 012 



GENESIS THE THIRD. History, not 
Fable. Being the Merchants' Lecture for March, 
1883. By Edward White. Crown 8vo., cloth... o i o 

Sewed 006 

SISTER EDITHS PROBATION. By 

E. Conder Gray, Author of "Wise Words.'' 

Small 8vo., cloth extra o i o 



A CUP OF COFFEE. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8vo., boards ... ... ... ... ... ... o 

" This pleasant gossiping monograph." — Daily Chronicle. 



New and Recent Books, 



*' EXPOSITIONS." Second Edition. A Series 
of Thirty-three Original Discourses by Rev. 
Samuel Cox, D.D., Author of" Salvator Mundi;" 
&c. Dedicated to Lord TENNYSON. Demy 8vo. 076 

** We have said enough to show our high opinion of Dr. Cox's volume. 

It is indeed full of suggestion A valuable volume." — The 

Spectator. 

''The spirit is so admirable, and the tone so noble ; there is such keen 
insight and such practical shrewdness ^ so close a union of intellectual 
and moral genius, that the book carries inspiration with it" — Non» 
conformist. 

" The Discourses are well worthy of their Author's reputation.*'— /«• 
quirer, 

** He will be found here, as always, learned, logical. Christian, and 
tolerant— evangelical, though not Calvanistic, orthodox, without narrow- 
ness "—-Scotsman. 

" They will be equally valuable to students and to preachers, giving 
many fresh and energising views of Divine truth, which can hardly fail 
to instruct, strengthen and stimulate." — Church Bells, 

** Few volumes of sermons have attraced so much attention on, and 

almost before, t.eir publication as this They have spirit and 

iife in them instead of being as so many sermons are— mere dry bones, 
arranged into skeletons." — The Hock. 



LIFE AND WORK IN BENARES and 

KUMAON, 1839-77. By James Kennedy, M.A., 
Author of '' Christianity and the Religions of 
India.** Introduction by Sir William Muir, 
K.C.S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Late Lieut-Governor, 
N.W.P. Eleven Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth 060 

"Of what he saw and did he writes agreeebly, without 
obtruding the autobiographical form. . . . The volume is better 
worth reading than others of much higher literary pretensions." 
— Academy, 

THE UNKNOWN GOD, and other Sermons. 
Preached in St. Peter's, Vere Street, by the Rev. 
Alexander H. Craufurd, M.A., formerly 
Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of 
" Seeking for Light.'' Crown 8vo., cloth ... o 6 o 



THE REALITY OF FAITH. By the Rev. 

Newman Smyth, D.D., Author of " Old Faiths 
in New Light," "The Religious Feeling," "The 
Orthodox Theology of To-day." Third and cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8 vo., cloth o 4 6 

"They are fresh and beautiful expositions of those deep 
things, those foundation truths, which underlie Christian faith 
and spiritual Hfe in all their varied manifestations. . . . We 
thank the publisher for bringing out these singularly suggestive 
and instructive discourses in so good a form." — Christian Age. 
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OUR MODERN PHILOSOPHERS: 

Darwin, Bain, and Spencer ; or, The Descent of 
Man, Mind, and Body. A Rhyme, with Reasons, 
Esssys, Notes, and Quotations. By '^ Psychosis." 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 236 pp ... ... o 4 6 



THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS : 

Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1883. By F. 
Watson» M.A., Rector of Starston, and some 
time Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo., cloth •• o 6 o 

THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. An Argu- 
ment grounded on the Facts of His Life on Earth. 
By John Young, LL.D., Author of " The Life and 
Light of Men," " The Creator and the Creation," 
&c. Seventh and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 036 



THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS: 

•Is Christ indeed the Saviour of the World? 

By Thos. Allin. Crown 8vo o 5 



PAYING THE PASTOR, Unscriptural and 
Traditional. By jAMES Beaty, D.C.L., Q.C., 
Member of the Canadian Legislature. Crown 8vo. o 6 



CHILDREN'S SERVICES, with Hymns 
and Songs. Edited by the Rev. A. W. Oxford, 
Vicar of St Luke's, Berwick Street, Soho. i6mo. o 

This Httle volume consists of several original Children's Services. 
It will be found especially suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of 
Hope, Children's Missions, &c. 



OFF DUTY : Stories of a Parson on Leave. 
By Charles Wright. Crown 8vo., cloth 



SETTLING DAY : A Sketch from Life. By 

Sophie Argent. Crown 8 vo., cloth o 3 6 

* ' A charming story of real life, and one that is as true to 
human nature as it is true to facts." — Congregationalist. 

"A pleasant and wholesome little novelette. ... It is agree- 
ably written." — Society, 



New aftd Recent Books. 



I'VE BEEN A-GIPSYING : or Rambles 
among our Gipsies and their Children in their 
Tents and Vans. By George Smith, of Coal* 
viile, Author of " Gipsy Life," " Canal Adventures 
by Moonlight/' &c. IVM an Appendix showing 
the Author^ s plans for the Compulsory Registration 
of Gipsy Vans^andthe Education of Gipsy Chil- 
dren, New and Revised and Popular Edition. 
12 Illustrations 036 

" Mr. Smith's sketches of bis visits to the gipsies are graphic 
and varied, and will, we trust, serve to excite a. wider interest in 
the perplexing question of their amelioration, to which the author 
has already given yeoman's service." — Contemporary Review, 

THE ROMAN STUDENTS; or, On the 

Wings of the Morning. A Tale of the Renaissance. 

By the Author of " The Spanish Brothers," &c. 

With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. 

Cheaper edition. Imperfal 8vo., cloth extra ... o 4 6 

"One of the best stories of the year." — British Quarterly 
Review, 

AMERICAN DISHES, and How to Cook 
Them. From the Recipe-book of an American 
Lady. Crown 8 vo., doth extra 026 

*' A smart little tome." — G. A. S., in Illustrated London News, 



DICK'S HOLIDAYS, and What He Did' with 
Them. A Picture Story Book of Country Life. 
By James Weston. Profusely Illustrated. Im- 
perial 4to., Cheaper edition, cloth extra o 3 6 

"This is precisely the book that sensible parents must often 
have been wanting. , . • This delightful book." — Academy. 

PLANT LIFE : Popular Papers on the Pheno- 
mena of Botany. By Edward Step. With 148 
Illustrations drawn by the Author. Third 
edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 3 6 

" More delightful reading for the country at this season of the 
year authors and publishers have not provided for us." — PaU 
Mall Gazette, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS, 1885. With Facsimiles of 
Sketches by the Artists. Demy 8vo o i o 
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THE"LIVES WORTH LIVING*' SERIES 
OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra per voL 036 



1. Leaders of Men. 

2. Wise Words and Lovine Deeds. 



5. Heroic Adventure. 



3. Master Missionaries. 

4. Labour and Victory. 



I. LEADERS OP MEN: A Book of Biogra- 
phies specially written for Young Men. By H. A 
Page, author of "Golden Lives." Crown 8vo,, 
cloth extra, with Portraits. Fourth edition ... o 3 6 



The Prince Consort. 
Commodore Goodenough. 
Robert Dick. 
George Moore. 



Samuel Greg. 
Andrew Reed. 

{ohn Duncan. 
)r. John Wilson. 



Lord Lawrence. 

"Mr. Page thoroughly brings out the disinterestedness and 
devotion to high aims which characterise the men of whom he writes. 
He has done his work with care and good taste." — Spectator. 

•' No one knows better than Mr. Page how to put within mode- 
rate compass the outstanding features of a life that has blessed 
the world so as to present a striking and impressive picture. This 
is just the volume to enlai^e the views and to ennoble the aims of 
young men, and to such we specially commend it." — Literaty 
World. 

" Here is a book which should be in the hands of every boy in 
the kingdom in whose mind it is desirable to implant a true ideal 
of life, and a just notion of the proper objects of ambition ; and 
we may congratulate Mr. Page upon having carried out his task 
with all possible care and skill. ' Leaders of Men ' is every way 
an admirable voliuue." — Court Circular, 



2. WISE WORDS & LOVING DEEDS : 

A Book of Biographies for Girls. By E. CoNDER 
Gray. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with Portraits. 
Fifth edition 036 



Mary Somerville. 
Lady Duff Gordon. 
Sarah Martin. 
Ann Taylor. 
Charlotte Elliott. 



Madame Feller. 
Baroness Bunsen. 
Amelia Sieveking. 
Mary Carpenter. 
Catherine Tait. 



"A series of brightly-written sketches of lives of remarkable 
women. The subjects are well chosen and well treated." — 
Saturday Review, 



/^ 



New and Recent Books. 



•( 



LIVES WORTH LIVING " SERIES. 



3. MASTER MISSIONARIES: Studies in 
Heroic Pioneer Work. By Alexander H. Japp, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Third edition o 3 6 

' ' An extremely interesting book. The reader need not be afraid 
of falling into beaten tracks here," — T/te Guardian. 

" A collection of'sketches from the practised pen of Dr. Japp, of 
men who have rendered good service to their race. All are 
graphic and very interesting." — Nonconformist. 

"It brings before the reader a vivid conception of all the 
grandest chapters in pioneer effort throughout the world. There 
are many who must have felt the want of just such a handy book 
as this, and these will be grateful to Dr. Japp." — Glasgow Mail. 

"A really excellent and readable book." — Literary Churchman 



4. LABOUR AND VICTORY. By A. H. 

Japp, LL.D. Memoirs of Those who Deserved 
Success and Won it. Third edition, Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra ... ... ... ... ... ... o 3 6 



Bishop Selwyn. 
Sir Thus Salt. 
Thos. Davidson. 
Friedrich Augusti. 



Sir James Outram. 
Thomas Edward. 
Sir James Simpson. 
William Ellis. 

"There must assuredly be a large number of readers to whom 
these stories of the lives of such men will prove very acceptable." 
— Spectator. 

"We should be glad to see this volume in the hands of thou- 
sands of boys and young men. '* — Leeds Mercury. 



5. HEROIC ADVENTURE: Chapters in 
Recent Exploration and Discovery. Illustrated. 
Third edition. Cro^n 8vo., cloth extra o 3 6 

*^t* Containing in a popular fonn an account of 
the travels and adventures of great explorers of 
modem times, including Schweinfurthy Prefeval- 
skyy Commander Markham^ Vambery, Serpa Pinto^ 
and Nordenskiold. 

"Gives freshness to the old inexhaustible story of enterprise 
and discovery by selecting some of the very latest of heroes in 
this field."— i9a//y News. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 



GUDRON, BEOWULF, and ROLAND. 

With other Mediaeval Tales. By JOHX Gibb. 

With 20 Illustrations. Second and cheaper 

edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 3 6 

"This volume will be certain to charm youthful readers ; and 
A safer or more acceptable gift-book it would be difficult to 
find. ' ' — Academy, j__ 

THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. By 

Edward Garreit, Author of " Occupations of 

a Retired Life,'* &c., &c. With Frontispiece. Third , 

and Cheaper edition. Crown 8 vo., cloth extra ... o 3 6 

THE PRINCE OP THE HUNDRED 

SOUPS : A Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, 
with a Preface by Vernon Lee, Author of 
" Belcaro," ** Studies of the Eighteenth Century in 
Italy," &C. With Four Illustrations in Sepia, by 
Sarah Birch. Cheaper edition. Square 8 vo.,clQth 036 

' ' There is more humour in the volume than in half-a-dozen 
ordinary pantomimes." — Spectator, 



MOLINOS.— Golden Thbtrghts from "The 
Spiritual Guide" of Miguel de Molinos, the 
Quietist. With a Preface by J* Henry Short- 
house, Author of "John Inglesant." 136 pp., 
large Fcap. Svo., cloth extra or parchment .., o 



HALF-HOURS WITH FAMOUS AM- 
BASSADORS. By G. Barnett Smith, Author 
of ** The Life of Gladstone,** &c. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, with Steel Portrait o 7 6 

"More entertaining than many a sensational novel" — Echo, 



THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 

CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Newly Edited 
after the Original Editions. With Twenty Illus- 
trations, by Kauffman, printed in colours. Fcap. 
4to., cloth extra ... ... ... ... 07 ^ 

" This is irrefutably the edition of 'Robinsdh Crusoe* of the 
season. It is charmingly got up and illustrated. The type and 
printing are excellent." — Standard, 



New and Recent Books, 



THE TREASURE BOOK OF CON- 

SOLATION : For all in Sorrow or Suffering. 
Compiled and Edited by Benjamin Orme, M.A., 
Editor of "The Treasure Book of Devotional 
Reading." Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt top ... o 3 6 

BEAUTIES AND FRIGHTS, WITH 
THE STORY OF BOBINETTE. By Sarah 
Tytler, Author of " Papers for Thoughtful Girls," 
" Footprints, " &c. Illustrated by M. E. 
Edwards. Second Edition. Small 8vo., cloth 
extra, gilt edges 026 

THE SHIPWRECKED MARINER: A 

Quarterly Maritime Magazine. Edited by W. 
R. Buck, Secretary of the Shipwrecked Mariners' 
Society. Illustrated. Published in January, April, 
July, and October 006 

Yearly Volumes 036 

« 

Adopted by the Lottdon School Board. 
FIRST NATURAL HISTORY READER. 

For Standard II. In accordance with the require- 
ments of the Revised Code. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., cloth ... ... ... ... ... o o 9 

"Written in a simple and pleasant style.*' — School Guardian. 

INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES: Glances 

Here and There in the World of Labour. Written 

and Edited by Alexander Hay Japp, LL.D., 

F.R.S.E. Fourth edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 036 

'* Nowadays boys are so fed upon story books and books of 
adventure that we welcome a book which tells them something 
about the facts of the world they live in." — Graphic, 

MARGARET THE MOONBEAM : A 

Tale for the Young. By Cecilia Lushington, 
Author of " Over the Seas and Far Away." With 
Illustrations by M. E. Edwards. Second Edition. 
Small 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges o 2 6 

THE WAY TO FORTUNE: A Series of 
Short Essays, with Illustrative Proverbs and Anec- 
dotes from many sources. Third edition. Small 
8vo., cloth extra ... o 2 6 
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A Handbook to 

THE FERNERY AND AQUARIUM, 

' containing full directions how to make, stock, and 
maintain Ferneries and Freshwater Aquaria. By 
J. H. Martin and James Weston. With 43 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o i o 

Paper Covers... 009 

Issued also in two parts, paper covers, 6d. each. 

' ' We cordially recommend it as the best little brochure on ferns 
we have yet seen. Its merits far exceed those of much larger and 
more pretentious works." — Science Gossip, 



ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD (How to 
Detect the). By the Author of " Ferns and Fern- 
eries." Numerous Illustrations. Crt>wn 8vo., 

SC iVvU ... ... ... ... ... ... •*. O O ^J 

"The little work before us oflfers many useful hints to house- 
holders as to the detection of everyday adulteration." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

PRINCIPLES TO START WITH. By 

Isaac Watts, D.D. Introduction by Thomas 
BiNNEY, D.D. Seventh Thousand. 32mo, red 
edges, cloth elegant, or in the new wood binding* : 
maple, cedar, walnut, and sycamore o i o 

' ' A gem in the way of printing and binding, while the excellence 
of the short practical precepts offered by the writers can hardly 
be over-estimated." — Rock. 

THE CHILDREN'S BOUQUET OF 

Verse and Hymn. Gathered by Aunt Sarah and 

Cousin Grace. 32mo, red edges, cloth elegant, 

or wood : maple, cedar, walnut, or sycamore . . . o i o 

" Love for the little ones has clearly been at work in the malting 
of this selection ; good taste as well, and a most catholic sym- 
pathy." — Christian Leader, 

THE STARRY BLOSSOM, and OTHER 

STORIES. By M. Betham-Edwards, Author 
of "Minna's Holiday," &c. Illustrations by Miss 
Joanna Samworth. Small 8vo., cloth extra... 016 



DAN STAPLETON'S LAST RACE. By 
Mrs. Milne Rae, Author of " Morag," " Hart- 
leigh Towers," &c. Small 8vo., cloth extra ..• o i 6 



New and Recent Books. 



NEW AND RECENT POETRY. 

A MINOR POET : And other Verses. By 

Amy Levy. Crown 8vo., paper board style, uncut 

eQ^es ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•. ••• .(.o 3 o 

" Her idea of the character of ' Xantippe ' is certainly original, 
and several of her shorter pieces are simple, heartfelt, and har- 
monius." — Whitehall Review. 



MEASURED STEPS. By Ernest Radford. 

Crown 8vo., cloth o 4 o 

' ' He has imported into his deeper verse the beauty of a half- 
regretful subtlety and the interest of a real penetration. He can 
think with fineness and record his thoughts with point." — 
Frederick IVed/nore, in The Academy. 



A FORGOTTEN GENIUS: CHARLES 
WHITEHEAD. By H. T. Mackenzie Bell, 
Author of ** Verses of Varied Life," &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Cheap and Popular Edition ... ... o 5 

" Mr. Bill's sketch may consequently be welcomed for reviving the 
interest in Whitehead." — The Times, 



OLD YEAR LEAVES: A Volume of Col- 
lected Verse. By H. T. Mackenzie Bell, 
Author of " Verses of Varied Life," " The Keeping 
of the Vow," &c. Cheap edition. Crown 8vo.... 050 

" We have great pleasure, indeed, in commending these poems to our 
readers." — Literary World. 

VERSES OF VARIED LIFE. By H. T. 

Mackenzie Bell, Author of "A Forgotten 

Genius : Charles Whitehead," &c. trown 8vo. 036 

" There are some pretty lines and stanzas." — Graphic. 



VERS DE SOClfeTJS & PARODY, with 

other Essays. By H. A. Page, Author of " De 

Quincey," and " Thoreau." Crown 8vo., cloth extra 026 

• ' We have been much interested in this amusing and instructive 
volume." — Literary World. 

THE ILLUSTRATED POETRY BOOK 

for Young Readers. Sm. Crown 8 vo., cloth extra 026 

Gilt edges 030 

•' It is the best book of the kind which has passed through our 
hands for some i\n\Q.^^ —Bookseller, 



Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. 

ARMY EXAMINATION SERIES. 

I. GEOMETRICAL DRAWING: Con- 
taining General Hints to Candidates, Former 
Papers set at the Preliminary and Further Ex- 
aminations, and Four Hundred Questions for 
Practice in Scales and General Problems. By 
C. H. OCTAVius Curtis. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo.| cloth extra o 2 6 

II. A MANUALOF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Le Compte de j.a Houssaye, Officier de la 
Ldgion d'Honneur, French Examiner for Military 

and Civil Appointments. Crown 8vo., cloth extra... 026 

III. GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS: Espe- 
cially adapted for Candidates preparing for the 
Preliminary Examination. By R. H. Allpress, 

M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Crown 3vo., cloth extra 026 

EASY LESSONS IN BOTANY. ByEowARO 

Step, Authorof "Plant Life. " With 1 20 Illustrations 

by the Author. Third Edition. Linen covers ... o o 7 

Also in two parts, paper covers, 3d. each. 

*• Numerously illustrated, clearly written, with a good deal of 
matter packed with much dexterity into a small space." — Science 
Gossip. ^_^ 

THE BATH AND BATHING. By Dr, J. 

Farrar, F.R.C.P.E. Crown 8 vo., limp cloth ... o o 9 

"Dr. Farrar's manual is not only cheap, but it is so clear, 
concise, and practical that no one need fail to carry out his 
instructions, or in deriving wise counsel and direction from his 
pages." — Literary World. 

POETICAL READER FOR THE USE 

OF SCHOOLS. Arranged on an entirely new 

principle, with Illustrations specially done for the 

work. In Two Parts, each o i 3 

Or in sections separately. 

* ' The editor of these two little volumes has managed to strike 
out an entirely new line for his pupils, and one which scarcely at 
any point crosses the beaten track. " — School Board Chronicle, 



AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 

SCHOOLS. Adapted to the Requirements of . 

the. Revised Code. In Three Parts. Price 2d. 

each, or complete in one cover o o 6 



New and Recent Books. 



HALF. HOLIDAY HANDBOOKS: 

Guides to Rambles round London. With Maps, 
Illustrations, and Bicycle Routes. Crown 8vo., s. d. 
seweci ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• ••• ••• o 9 

Cloth I o 
I. KINGSTON - ON - THAMES AND 
DISTRICT. 
II. ROUND REIGATE. 
III. DORKING AND DISTRICT. 
IV. ROUND RICHMOND. 
V. GEOLOGICAL RAMBLES ROUND 
LONDON : A Guide to Old- World 
London. 
VI. ROUND TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
VII. GREENWICH, BLACKHEATH, AND 
DISTRICT. 
. VIII. FROM CROYDON TO THE NORTH 
DOWNS. 
IX. ROUND BROMLEY, KESTON,AND 

DISTRICT. 

X. ROUND SYDENHAM & NORWOOD. 

XL WIMBLEDON, PUTNEY, AND 

DISTRICT, including BARNES, 

ROEHAMPTON, MERTON, &c. 

EPPING FOREST AND DISTRICT. 

HAMPSTEAD, HIGHGATE, 

FINCHLEY, AND DISTRICT. 
GUILDFORD, <}ODALMING, 
AND DISTRICT. 
The last three are in preparation, 

"We could not do better than consult one of these cheap 
Handbooks." — Times, 

" Those • Half- Holiday Handbooks' are very useful. But why 
not • Whole Holiday Pocket Books,' showing where to go, when 
to go,and how to go it? If Mr. B'isher Unwin doesn't look sharp, we 
shall have this series out ourselves about Whitsuntide. " — Punch, 

"Will be a boon to the weary Londoner, anxious to commune 
with nature." — The Inquirer. 

" Capital guides to walks in the districts." — Daily Chronicle. 

" A pleasant and convenient series of books for the guidance 
of the pedestrian.'* — Literary World. 

"An idea with which we and otu- fellow-naturalists heartily 
sympathise. The series is one marked by that feelingf for nature 
which it is so desirable to extend."— H. W., in Dayswater 
Chronicle. 

" The publishers have hit upon a good idea in their Half- 
Holiday Handbooks, which are likely to. become popular ' ' 
favourites,"— Cxr^/A/V. 



LIST OF BOORS ARRANGED IN ORDER OF PRICE. 



£3 3s. 

Epic of Kin^s. 

£\ lOs. 

Dawn of the Nineteenth Cefi- 
tury in England, a vols. 

Life and Times of Wm. L. 
Garrison, a vols. 

£\ Is. 

Bachelor Vicar of Ncwforih. 

Chancellor of the Tyrol. 

Camilla's Girlhood. 

Euphorion. a vols. 

Icnabod. 

Tephthah's Daughter. 

Noble Kinsman, A. 

Tarantella. 

Wilboume Hall. 

188. 

Central Auan Questions. 
Lives of Robert and Mary 
Moffat. 

I6s. 

France and Tongking. 

I6s. 

Representative American 

Orations. 
Representative British 

Oratious. 

138. 6d. 

Representative British Ora- 
tions. Without box. 

I2s. 

German Life and Literature. 
United States Notes. 

lOs. 6d. 

Euphorion. 

Poets in the Garden. 

Seven Ages of Man. Artists' 

Edition. 
Smaller Biblia Pauperum. 

98. 

True Story of French Dispute 
in Madagascar. 

78. 6d. 

Expositions. 

Half • Hours with Famous 

Ambassadors. 
History of the Netherlands. 
How to be Happy though 

Married. 
Introductory Studies in Greek 

Art. 
LiteraryLandmarks of London 



On Tuscin HilU snd Vene- 
tian Waters. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
ShfUey Birthday Book. 
Summer. By H. D. Ihoreau. 
To Canada with Emigrants. 

68. 

Amazon, The. 

Arminius Vamb6ry. 

Charles Dickens as I Knew 

Him. 
Gladys Fane. 
How to be Happy though 

Married. 
Ideal of Alexander the Great. 
Law and the Prophets. 
Letters from Italy. 
Life and Work in Benares. 
Light in Lands of Darkness. 
Major Frank. 
Paying the Pastor. 
Poets m the Garden. 
Poison Tree, The. 

?ueen of the Arena. 
ales in the Speech-House. 
Unknown God. 

5s. 

Arminius VamWry. Boys' ed. 

Forgotten Genius, A. 

Henry Irving. 

Heroic Tales. 

Modem Missions. 

Old Year Leaves. 

Pilgrim Sorrow. 

Question of Questions, The. 

Seven Ages of Man. Pop. Ed« 

Temple, ITie. 

Three Reforms of Parliament. 

Wreckers of Lavernoclc 

4s. 6d. 

Last Meeting, The. 
Lost Son, A. 

Our Modern Philosophers. 
Reality of Faith, The. 
Roman Students, The. 
« When I was a Child. 

48. 

Measured Steps. 

3s. 6d. 

Ambassadors of Commerce. 
Art of War in Middle Ages. 
Christ of History. By Young. 
Dick*s Holidays. 
Fairy Tales from Brentano. 

Footprints. By Sarah Tytler. 



Future Work of Free Trade. 
Gudrun, Beowulf & Roland. 
House by the Works. 
Industrial Curiosities. 
I've been A' Gipsying^. 
Minor Poet, A. 
New Godiva, The. 
Ottilie. By Vernon Lee. 
Plant Life. By Edward Step. 
Prince of the loo Soups. 
Settling Day. 

Shipwrecked Mariner. Vols. 
Treasure Book of Consolation. 
" Lives Worth Living " Series. 

5 vols. 
Verses of Varied Life. 

3s. 

Illus. Poetry Book. Gilt edgs. 
Shelley Birthday Book. 

2s. 6d. 

American Dishes. • 
Army Examination Series. 
Beauties and Frights. 
Diary of Golden Thoughts. 
Illustrated Poetry Book. Cloth 
Margaret the Moonbeam. 
Molinos : Golden Thoughts. 
Off Duty. 

Vers de Soci^t6 and Poetry. 
Way.to Fortune, The. 

2s. 

Diary of Golden Thoughts. 

Dr. Johnson. 

John Wiclif. 

Table Talk of Martin Luther. 

Is. 6d. 

Dan Stapleton's Last Race. 
Mahdi, l*he. 

Roll of Golden Thoughts. 
Starry Blossom. 

1 8. 

Children's Bouquet. 

Cup of Coffee, A. 

Fernery and A<^uariuin. Cloth 

Genesis the Third. Cloth. 

Half-Holiday Handbooks: CI. 

lUust. Cat. of Roy. Society of 

Painters in Water Colours. 
Mahdi, The. 
Principles to Start With. 
River Holiday, A. 
Sister Edith's Probation. 
Stops. By Paul Allardyce. 
Winmore and Co. 

Also Books at grf., jd, &* 6d. 
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